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N. Y. Agents’ Ass’n 


Calls for Study of 
Branch Office Costs 


Cooperation With Companies De- 
sired But Boycott of Offenders 
Viewed as Alternative 


CONVENTION AT SYRACUSE 


Wallace Is Reelected President; 
New Policy Forms and Sales 
Opportunities Described 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—An intelli- 


vent and broad analysis of the contro- 











versial production branch office problem 
was an outstanding feature of the sixty- 
first annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, held 
at the Hotel Syracuse here Sunday 
through Wednesday of this week. The 
branch office issue, long relatively dor- 
mant, had been forced into the open by 
threats of resignations earlier this year 
by agents in the New York City, Brook- 
lyn and suburban counties unless some 
vigorous leadership is provided by the 
state association to try to block the 
further spread of branch offices and ulti- 
mately to cut down the number of these 
offices already in operation. About 350 
gents and company men attended the 
inceting, an exceptionally good number 
considering the wartime restrictions on 
automobile traveling. 
Motion Passed by Directors 

The convention came to no clear-cut 
decision on the best remedy to solve 
this perplexing problem, contenting it- 
self with a discussion of the reasons 
tor branch offices and possible remedies. 
However, the board of directors of the 
State association on Monday adopted a 
motion stating that the “New York State 
\ssociation of Local Agents recommends 
to the directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents that it, the 
National Association, make an imme- 
diate and careful study of the compara- 
live costs of operating branch offices as 
contrasted with the local agency opera- 
toms, and that the National Association 
give publicity to its findings in connec- 
tion with its public relations program.’ 

The National Association recently ap- 
pointed a branch office committee head- 
ed by Will S. Keese, Jr., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. One of the other four members 


s Augustus C. Wallace, Goshen, N. Y., 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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(EXTENDED COVERAGE. .. 


A VITAL ADDITION TO EVERY 
FIRE POLICY! 





Windstorm or explosion often equal fire as a destroyer 


of valuable property. In either case, property-owners 
should be fully protected against loss by the addition 
of an Extended Coverage Endorsement to their fire . 
policies. If such a disaster should hit your com- 
munity, would you be able to face all your assured, 
safe in the knowledge that you had explained the ad- 


vantages of this worthwhile protection? 


Lon don i Lancashire 


THE LONDON & =. ce Z. RANC y om , LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
























Dividends to Accumulate 


In 1908 a U, S. Marine officer started an Ordinary Life policy 
at age 30, the amount $3,000. The annual premium was $71.25, 
and in 35 years’ time the premiums totaled $2,493.75. 


From the beginning the dividends had been left to accumulate, 
so as to speed up the policy to mature as an endowment, or even 
earlier to become full paid—without continued premium payments. 
However, when the maturity time came, the insured elected to have 
the policy continue as Ordinary Life with accumulating dividends. 
All during those years, from the beginning, the policy had been 
holding for his family a life insurance protection of $3,000. 


A year later the marine died, and the Company had ready for 
his widow the face amount of $3,000, plus $1,526.21 of ac cumulated 








dividends. The dividend fund alone was only $967.54 smaller than 
the $2,493.75 total of premiums he had paid. Or to put it another 
way, he had paid in to the Company $2,493.75, and the return at 
claim time amounted to $4,526.21 at the end of 35 years of life 
insurance protection. 


As a matter of fact, the insured’s widow left the $4,526.21 at 
interest with the Company, which sends her a quarterly interest 
check, and holds the principal sum subject to her withdrawal or 
for payment to her estate. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairmen of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Idea Agents Represent 
All Companies Draws 
National Ass’n Reply 


Rutherford Says It Would Eliminate 
American Agency System, End 
Progressive Plans 


WHAT LEON G. SIMON SAID 


Told Boston Congress Agent 
Should Be Free to Select Any 
Contract in Client’ s Interest 


Not in a long time has anything created 
such a stir in agency circles as the com- 
ment before the Boston Sales Congress 
recently by Leon Gilbert Simon, well 
known independent producer of New York, 
who suggested that a life insurance agent 
should be “a free and untrammeled repre- 
sentative of all companies in the greatet 
interest of his client, free to select the 
best possible contract to fit his client’s 
personal need.” He added that “companies 
have a totalitarian grip on the field forces.” 

Rutherford Answers Simon 

While there has been plenty of informal 
comment it remained for the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to take 
official notice of Mr. Simon’s idea which 
involved a question of policy for the As 
sociation which has among its members 
large numbers of life insurance producers 
who operate independently, as Mr. Simon 
does, placing business with several com 
panies. 

In a statement James FE, Rutherford, 
executive vice president of the National 
Association, says: 

“Acceptance of the proposal that life 
insurance agents should be licensed to 
sell life inusrance for all companies oper- 
ating in their particular state would auto- 
matically eliminate most of the progres 
sive measures which the National Associa- 
tion is advocating in their behalf today. 

“The adoption of this proposal would 
mean the elimination of the American 
agency system. This system has_ built 
American life insurance. It is a safe as- 
sumption that without the relation of com- 
pany to agent and agent to company in 
the past, we would never have put any- 
where near $130 billions of insurance on 
the lives of American citizens. Without 
this system, the stability of life insurance 
would never have been sold to the Ameri- 
can people as it has been sold. — Life 
underwriters don’t go around _ talking 
about ‘the companies’—cach of them says 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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A 32-page Family Budget book with provision 
for a record of items on which Income Tax de- 
ductions are allowable. * Another timely Mutual 
Life sales aid for use by our Field Underwriters. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“Tint in 4 ee Lewis W. Douglas, President 
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How Army H Handles War Casualties 


Mechanics Procedure Told Association of Life Insurance Counsel by 





John W. Fischbach, Minnesota Mutual; Also Tells of Navy Procedure 


john W. Fischbach, general counsel, 
\linnesota Mutual, in a paper on “Inves- 
tigation and Settlement of War Death 
Claims,” before the Association of Life 
insurance Counsel this week, said the to- 
tal number of men killed in action or who 
died of wounds sustained in action in 
World War No. 1 was about 7,500,000. 
ln round figures for the major partici- 
pants were these: Russia, 1,700,000; Ger- 
many, 1,600,000; France, 1,400,000; Great 
Britain, 900,000; Austria, 800,000; Italy, 
5,000; Turkey, 250,000; Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, 125,000; Belgium, 105,000; Rou- 
mania, 100,000; Bulgaria, 100,000; U. S. 
\., 52,000. In addition, 20,000,000 men 
were wounded severely enough to cause 
some disability or dishgurement. During 
the first year of World War II the life 
companies paid about $14,000,000 in death 
claims on men in the armed forces. 
Mechanics Procedure 
Mr. Fischbach discussed the 
of handling casualty reports. 


mechanics 
The word 


“casualty” includes killed, wounded, miss- 
ing and prisoners, and the two main 
branches of the service, the Army and 


Navy, differ somewhat in the procedure. 

Mr. Fischbach dealt first with deaths 
of Army personnel and took for illustra- 
tion the case of death of an Army man 
in a training camp in the United States 
of disease or in an accident of some kind, 
not the result of battle. The Army sur- 
geon in charge of the case notifies the 
commanding officer of the post or camp 
and that officer immediately notifies the 
\djutant General’s Office in Washington 
by radio or wire, giving name, rank, Army 
serial number, date, place and cause. of 
death, and information as to whether the 
death occurred in line of duty or was 
the result of the deceased’s own miscon- 
duct. If the facts are controversial, or if 
lor any reason an investigation is neces- 
sary, a board of officers may be convened 
to decide on the misconduct and line of 
duty features. Questions of fact as to 
how and under what circumstances the 
death occurred are determined by that 
hoard. 

On deaths occurring in U. S. and Alas- 
ka the immediate commanding officer 
sends a notification of death to the emer- 
gency addressee—the person (usually wife 
or next of kin) whose name and address 
appear in each man’s file for the purpose 
indicated by the designation, including 
fact, date, place and cause of death. On 
deaths occurring abroad, the notice to the 
emergency addressee is sent by the adju- 
tant general’s office. That office also no- 
tifies the Veterans Administration, the 
(Juartermaster General, the Finance Officer 
and the General Accounting Office. A let- 
ter confirming the earlier notice is sent 
to the next of kin. As soon as complete 
information regarding the death is in the 
sans of the adjutant general, his office 
issues a death certificate in which the 
deceased is identified by date of birth and 
\rmy serial number, and the date, place 
and cause of death are stated. Some de- 
‘ail is authorized and given when _ the 
death is accidental and not a battle cas- 
ualty ; likewise, in case of death from dis- 
ease Or in case of suicide. But the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office wastes no words 
ind seldom are more than a few lines 
ritten on any one case. 

Battle Casualties 

In the category of battle casualties are 
laced all casualties which result from 
nemy action. The commanding general 

each defense command area or theater 

war is responsible for the transmission 
: all battle casualty information to the 
djutant General’s Office in Washington as 


expeditiously as possible. Under appro- 
priate orders and instructions from the 
commanding officer in each area the cas- 
ualty reports from the various units of 
the command are received, consolidated 
and forwarded to Washington. 

Such casualty reports to the Adjutant 
General’s Office include the name, rank, 
identification number, the date of death or 
other event reported, and are listed under 
the headings: 1. Killed in action; 2. Se- 
verely wounded, 3. Slightly wounded. 

Missing. 5. Captured by the enemy. 

Wounds which do not require hospitali- 
zation are noted in the soldier’s record, 
but are not reported to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. If the circumstances permit, 
progress reports may be made, informa- 
tion as to the progress of a wounded man, 
a change for the worse in his condition 
or improvement and perhaps return to 
duty, or that he has been sent back to 
the U. S. for treatment. 

These battle casualty reports are trans- 
mitted by radio or cablegram from the 
headquarters of the commanding general 
of the local theater of war to the office 


of the. adjutant general in Washington. 
There they are handled by the Battle 
Casualty Section where they are first 
checked for accuracy against the War De- 


partment’s permanent file of the individual 
concerned. A telegram is sent immedi- 


ately to the emergency addressee of each 
man, Then notices are sent to the other 
interested offices in Washington such as 
the Office of the Chief of Finance, Quar- 
termaster General, General Accounting 
Office and Veterans Administration, each 
of which has a specific duty to perform. 
Then a follow-up letter is sent to the de- 
pendents of each deceased, giving them 
some of the details (commensurate, of 
course, with caution and secrecy) which 
the casualty report from the theater of 
war contained. The dependents are ad- 
vised as to how and where application 
should be made to secure the various ben- 
efits that may be due them; the six 
months’ gratuity, arrears in pay, pensions, 
insurance, etc. 
War Department Files 

All of the information which the Ad- 

jutant General’s Office has regarding a 


Suspension of Premium 
Payments Because of War 


The results of a suspension of pre- 
mium payments because of the war were 
discussed by Alfred D. Mason, legal 
division, The Prudential, in an Pr 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel here this week. 

Mr. Mason began by saying that ques- 
tions interesting insurance counsel have 
included these: 

“What will be the obligations of life 
insurance companies after this war to 
residents of enemy countries or of 
countries overrun by the enemy, under 
policies or contracts on which the pre- 
miums have not been paid because of war 
conditions making such payment impos- 
sible? In other words, where the non- 
payment of premiums has been pre- 
vented by the enforcement of measures 
of war, is this to be treated merely as 
an ordinary and usual lapse of the policy ? 


Answer May Be Found in Terms of 
Peace Treaty 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Mason 
said in part: “First of all, it is quite 
possible that the answer to the question 
propounded at the beginning of this 
paper may, at the conclusion of the 
present war, be found in the terms of 
the peace treaty, especially if the articles 
relating to life insurance, if any, are 
drawn separately, so that the stipula- 
tions with respect thereto are seggre- 
gated from provisions which may be 
deemed obnoxious to our Constitution. 
The treaty, of course, if duly ratified, 
approved and proclaimed, would be ‘the 
supreme law of the land,’ binding on all 
courts, State or Federal (U. S. Const., 
Art. vi., clause 2). 

No Peace Treaty Is Silent on Subject 
“Secondly, if the peace treaty is silent 
upon the point, then by the weight of 
authority in this country, or at least in 
the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia and Kentucky, life insurance 
companies may be confronted with the 
necessity of granting revivals without 
medical examinations, of paying death 
claims after deducting unpaid premiums 


and interest and of allowing conversions 
of term policies (Group or individual) 
without regard to the time limits con- 
tained therein for the exercise of such 
rights. All this, moreover, would have 
to be submitted to without the benefit 
of being able to take advantage of some 
short period of limitation, such as was 
prescribed in the Treaty of Versailles. 

“Thirdly, it may be argued that the 
courts of the four states in question 
would not now follow these old prece- 
dents because they all had to do with 
policies which did not include any non- 


forfeiture provisions. It is suggested 
that this argument is maybe not as 
weighty as it first appears. We have 


noted how in Virginia the law developed 
where premiums could be paid, but later 
cases, including those in Virginia itself, 
got away from this notion and toward 
the unqualified doctrine that, according 
to the Law of Nations, the policies were 
suspended and not forfeited. 
Non-Forfeiture Provisions 

“Furthermore, even in our modern 
policies there are periods following date 
of issue when the non-forfeiture pro- 
visions are not in effect. These periods 
are generally as long as those permitted 
by statute although in some policies the 
term is one year only. 

“In addition, assuming that a policy 
has been in force on a premium-paying 
basis long enough during the lifetime of 
the insured so that the non-forfeiture 
provisions have become operative, who 
is to decide which of the non-forfeiture 
options are deemed to have been elected, 
following a ‘lapse’ due directly to the 
enforcement of measures of war? For 
example, in a death claim, is the cash 
surrender option, the paid-up insurance 
option or the extended insurance benefit 
the one which is to be regarded as 
operative? Even in the Stratham case, 
the court, because of war conditions, 
went beyond the terms of the policy 
before it, in moulding its decisions. 
Hence, it is almost too much to assume 


(Continued on Page 15) 


member of the Army, copies of orders, 
promotions, recommendations and reports 
is kept in a file and that file is virtually 
a complete history of the individual’s 
service from date of enlistment to date 
of discharge or death. Information from 
that file is not given out promiscuously. 
[Insurance companies are furnished with 
death certificates not only because of the 
public need and upon assurance of con- 
fidential handling, and no _ information 
which the Adjutant’s General’s Office gives 
to insurance companies by way of proof 
of death of a member of Army personnel 
should be published. When the Adjutant 
General’s Office receives from an insur 
ance company a request for a death cer 
tificate, the identifying information con 
tained in the insurance company’s letter 
is first checked for accuracy with the file. 
Then the certificate is prepared and sent. 
The document is very brief. It gives the 
date of issuance, a file reference number 
and an admonition that the contents are 
not to be made public. Then it recites, 
for example, that ‘The records of this 
office show that Private John Doe, ASN 
as died January 10, 1943, in the 
South Pacific area killed in action. Date 
of birth, June 1, 1917, 

“This is known as form number 0670-1 
and has been used since April, 1942. It 
is usually signed by the adjutant general 

his representative. Some of them are 
unsigned, but bear the seal of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. Some of thie 
forms used early in 1942 also gave the 
name and address of the nearest relative 
of the deceased,” said Mr. Fischbach. 

“The words ‘killed in action,’ of course, 
are sufficiently descriptive to put the case 
into its proper category as far as certain 
exclusionary provisions of the policies, or 
of double indemnity riders commonly re- 
ferred to as ‘result’ clauses, are con- 
cerned. Other expressions found in these 
certificates to describe the cause and cir- 
cumstances to which death is attributed 
accident 


are, for example, ‘airplane not 
due to enemy action; death occurred in 
line of duty,’ ‘automobile accident while 


on authorized leave,’ or ‘truck accident; in 
line of duty.’ If the company requires 
additional information in order, for ex- 
ample, to adjust a double indemnity claim 
of the ‘result’ variety, or for any other 
good reason, supplemental information may 
be requested, and I am advised will be 
forthcoming to the extent that the pub- 
lishing of such information does not con- 
flict with the imperative military secrecy 
as to facts which might aid the enemy. 
It may be helpful, too, and an exchange 
of correspondence may be saved if, in its 
first request for a death certificate, the 
insurance company would add a brief and 
concise statement as to its coverage—that 
is, if something other than an unrestricted 


Ordinary life policy is involved. No 
charge is made for the certificate. No 
covering letter is sent; the tremendous 


volume of work will not permit it. 


“Much delay may be avoided if the 
company will exercise care to direct its 
request to the proper office in Washing 


ton and identify the individual concerning 
whom the inquiry is made by Army or 
Navy serial number, if possible, and it 
is also advisable to give his rank and 
organization, his home address and date 
of birth, most of which is either in com- 
pany’s file or obtainable from the bene- 
ficiary. Agents and branch offices should 
be instructed to secure such information 
and forward it to the home office or to 
the company’s claims representative when 
first reporting the notice of death.” 

Mr. Fischbach also described Navy cas- 
ualty procedure, 
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Dead: Was 





Albert Rose 


Equitable, Ia., Leader 


VICTIM OF HEART ATTACK 


Paid for $8,000,000 in 1941; Pension 
Trust Expert; First Joined 
Company in 1925 


\lbert Rose of Hoey & Ellison Agen- 
cy, Inc., and leading agent of Equitable 
Life of Iowa, suffered a heart attack 
on Thursday of last week while playing 

ite dpe te 
cards with friends, collapsed and died. 
Only a f success- 


few weeks ago he had 


ALBERT ROSE 


fully passed an examination for the 
United States Army. 

Mr. Rose’s biggest year as an agent 
was in 1941 when he paid for $8,000,000, 
principal case being a pension trust for 
the Kress chain of stores. He had writ- 
ten almost $1,000,000 this year and was 
working on several pension trust cases 
just before he died. 


Started With Louis A. Cerf 


Mr. Rose attended University of Penn- 
sylvania for two years and then joined 
the air force of the Army in the First 
World War. After leaving the Army he 
went with the Louis A. Cerf agency of 
the Mutual Benefit, first as an agent and 
then as supervisor in charge of the 
Bronx branch of the agency. 

He first came to the Equitable of Towa 
in 1925 as a member of the Life Insur- 





Prudential Revises Charges 
Involving War Hazards 


The Prudential has issued new regula- 
tions regarding coverage for certain war 
hazards, at an extra premium for the 
United States and Canada. The extra 
premium for class 7, Mercantile Marine 
Service, will be reduced from $90 per 
thousand to $50 per thousand per annum. 
Applicants falling in this class are ac- 
ceptable only with the provision for the 
payment of this extra premium. There 
will be no change in the practice im- 
posing a permanent rating for residence 
and travel in certain areas, nor. will 
there be any change in the rule requir- 
ing the payment of any occupational 
premium in addition to the war extra. 
Term policies may be issued with the 
extra premiums indicated, to applicants 
in class 9 if they are otherwise accepta- 
ble at standard rates. 

APPOINTS F. A. DITMARS 

Frank A. Williams, president of the 
New Jersey State Association of Life 
Underwriters, has appointed Fred A. 
Ditmars, Newark agency, Massachusetts 
Mutual, as chairman of the association’s 
nominating committee. Others on the 
committee are Wilbert H. Joslin, At- 
lantic City; Frank L. Hoffman, Asbury 
Park; Raymond C. Shulman, Paterson; 
C. Brewster Grace, Trenton. The annual 
election of officers will be held in June. 


CORWIN D. SMITH APPOINTED 
Corwin D. Smith has been appointed 
Los Angeles district manager for the 
Business Men’s Assurance. 


ance Associates, other members of the 
triumvirate being Frank W. Pennell, 
William Louprette and Al Pomerance. 
He left the company for a time, but re- 
turned in 1937. He was a member of 
the company’s President’s Club in 1938- 
39-42, and the latter year was its presi- 
dent. Average sized policy one year was 
$18,199, and that year 10.2% of his busi- 
ness came from old policyholders. For 
a time he did considerable team work 
with the late James J. Hoey of Hoey & 
Ellison, closing business after Mr. Hoey 
had made the contacts. 

A quiet, hard working personality, a 
keen student of life insurance, Mr. Rose 
from the start found it easy to write 
business and corporation insurance, had 
a wide acquaintance with people in com: 
mercial world of New York. When pen- 
sion trusts appeared on the scene he 
quickly made a success in that field, too. 

He had two children—Nancy, 14, and 
Susan, 9. 


Heads Pennsylvania Assn. 


AARON C. F. FINKBINER 

Aaron C, F. Finkbiner, Philadelphia 
general agent, Northwestern Mutual, was 
the Pennsylvania 
Life Underwriters 
meeting held last week in 
Mr. Finkbiner has been with 
the Northwestern Mutual 1923. In 
1930, with Russell U. Hergesheimer of 
Philadelphia, the general 
Hergesheimer & Finkbiner 
Mr. Finkbiner was a member of the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 1938-1941, and 
vice president, 1937-1938. He was dele- 
gate to the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Life Underwriters and member of the 
budget committee, 1942-1943. He is on 
the board of directors, Philadelphia chap- 
ter, CLU, and a member Life Trust 
Board. 

Other officers elected were: Eastern vice 
president, Harold E. Towson, manager, 
Metropolitan Life at Lancaster; central 
vice president, John H. Blackman, man- 
ager, Mutual Life at Scranton; western 
vice president, K. Maxwell Stevenson, 
general agent, Berkshire Life at Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Calvin J. Frey, mana- 
ger, Mutual Life at Erie. John H. Thom- 
as, district manager for the Equitable So- 
ciety at York, was reelected for a three 
vear term on the executive committee. 
Steacy E. Webster, general agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual at Pittsburgh, was endorsed 


elected 
State 
at its annual 
Harrisburg. 


president of 
Association of 


since 


agency of 


was formed. 





“When the practice of 


insurance is a dollar 
market for a steadily 


ASSETS, 221 





increasing flow of pre 


THE 


UFACTU 


thrift becomes not only a private 


virtue but a public duty, the maintenance of an ever 


mium savings assumes an added 


significance. . . . Furthermore, every dollar paid for life 


withdrawn from the competitive 
diminishing supply of consumer 


goods, and is a weapon in the constant fight against 
increasing prices and inflation.” 
From the Remarks of M. R. Gooderham, President, 56th Annual Meeting. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 672 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


MILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 








by the association as a trustee candidate 
of the National Association. 

The state association year was chanced 
from May to July 1 and William s. 
Tiffany, the present incumbent, will con- 
tinue in the presidency until June 30. 





Conn. Mutual Announces 


General Agency Changes 


The Connecticut Mutual announces jhe 
appointment of Edward H. Dieckhoff as 
general agent in San Francisco and Nor- 
ris E. Williamson as general agent in 
Denver. Mr. Dieckhoff, who was for- 
merly general agent in Denver, succeeds 
Lt. William V. Power, now on active 
duty with the U. S. Navy in the South 
Pacific. He has been a general agent 
for the comnany since 1936 and previous 
to that was a supervisor in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Williamson, who was formerly a 
supervisor in the James G. Hill agency, 
Chicago, became associated with the 
Connecticut Mutual, after his graduation 
from Dartmouth seventeen years ago. 





Pingree Appointed Acting 
Commissioner of Vermont 
Albert D. Pingree, deputy commission- 
er, has been appointed acting Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Vermont. The 
appointment was made by Governor Wil- 
liam H. Wills. He succeeds Reginald 
T. Cole, who resigned recently to be- 
come comptroller of the Howard Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. at Burlington. 
Mr. Pingree has been with the De- 
partment since 1935. During the tenure 
of Commissioner Cole, who concentrated 
his attention on the banking division, 
Mr. Pingree has been largely in charge 
of insurance supervision in the. state. 
It is expected that his term of office 
will be, short as he has applied for mil- 
itary service and expects to enter the 
army within the next two months. 





STATE MUTUAL’S LARGE GAINS 


Passes 1942 Mark in April; Overcomes 
Nearly a 50% Loss at the End of 
First Month This Year 


The State Mutual Life, with a paid 
business gain in April of 38.45%, forged 
ahead of the mark for four months of 
1942 and shows a paid for gain of 
76% as it enters May. The tremendous 
January, 1942 paid volume started the 
agencies with nearly a 50% loss at the 
end of the first month this year, but 
February saw the loss for two montlis 
reduced to 29.10%, and March cut thie 
first quarter deficit to 8.08%. With 
issued business mounting steadily, State 
Mutual expects its plus column to mount 
appreciably this month. May 10, the 
company reports, is the second largest 
single day in submitted business this 
year. 

Aproximately 60% of agencies showed 
a gain for the month over the saine 
month a year ago, with the Memphis 
agency moving into the lead for the 
year, and the Chicago Caperton office in 
first place for the month. Twenty-two 
of the twenty-five leading agencies lave 
plus marks for the month. 

Sales to women, which 
large increases since the compariy’s 
security pattern portfolio was intro- 
duced in February to stimulate and aid 
sales to this large market, continue’ 
their advance with a gain (issued basis) 
of 52.1% in April. Reports on company 
persistency, which have just been issued 
covering the first quarter, show it at Its 
highest point—91.71—since records were 
kept beginning in 1926, 


have shown 





BUYS $10,000 IN WAR BONDS 
During the Second War Loan drive 
the Mutual Life Association, compo- 
of home office employes of the Mu! 
Life, invested $10,000 in U. S. \ 
3onds for its own account. H. A. G 
is president of the association. 





INVESTIGATOR DIES 
S. T. Bakus, investigator or | 
Travelers’ Manchester branch _ oli! 
died recently. 
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Diederich H. Ward to 


Head N. Y. Ass’n. Slate 


ONG ACTIVE IN ASSOCIATION 


George P. Shoemaker, Patrick A. Col- 
lins, Paul Orr, Jr.. Ben Hyde Are 
Also Included on Ticket 








iederich H. Ward, leading producer 
the C. B. Knight Agency of the 


ion Central, has been nominated for. 


presidency of the Life Underwriters 
sociation of New York City. This 
iouncement was made by Beatrice 
jones, chairman of the association’s 
nmittee on nominations and elections 
a luncheon meeting held this week. 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


Mr. Ward, during the past year, has 
served as administrative vice president 
and has been one of the association’s 
most active executives over a long period 
of years. The election will take place 
at the association’s annual meeting on 
June 10. 

Mr. Ward comes from a noted insur- 
ance family, his father J. Carlton Ward 
having been a leading agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual for many years 
and later a general agent of the Pru- 
dential. It is interesting to note that 
|. Carlton Ward was president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York in 1905. Following two years of 
study at Cornell University, “Deed,” as 
is popularly known, transferred to 
Columbia University from which he re- 
ceived his B. S. degree. During his 
college years, through the summer 
months, he sold life insurance and it was 
only natural that he should enter the 
ordinary department of the Prudential 
lollowing his graduation. After spend- 
ing five- years with the Prudential he 
transferred to the Union Central, his 
present company. 

Mr. Ward was brought up by his 
‘ather to seek business from strangers 
and he straight-canvassed for years. 
\mong his policyholders are some 300 
rotessors at Columbia University, many 
| them nationally known. At the 
resent time his policyholders also in- 
lude a Justice of the United States 
upreme Court as well as five members 
! President Roosevelt’s official family. 

Mr. Ward’s average production has 
‘een between $500,000 and $800,000. He 
lias been a member of the Union Central 
‘900,000 Club almest continually since 
's Inception and in 1941 was a member 
| the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
\Vard is married and has two young 
larried daughters. His brother, J. 
‘arlton Ward, Jr., is president of the 

urchild Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
on. He makes his home in Scarsdale, 
\. Y., and is a member of the Columbia 
niversity Club and Phi Sigma Kappa 
raternity. : 

\dditional officers selected were 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Life Agent in Command 
Of Guns Sinking Icarus 


ANDERSON WAS WITH GUARDIAN 







y FIELD UNDERWRITER 
IS IMPORTANT Lai wa 


German Sub Captain and Crew of 35 
Were Captured; Writer of Coast 
Guard Officers 










Lt. Langford Anderson, United States 
Coast Guard, formerly with Doremus- 
Bragg agency Guardian Life, was gun- 
nery officer of the Coast Guard cutter 






















b One of a “Icarus” which sank a submarine in the 
Y ‘inka of Atlantic off the Carolina coast, after 
which the enemy captain and _ thirty- 
Frank L. Rowland shabemsecte three members of the ‘crew were cap- 
; tured. Magazines and newspapers all! 
Executive Secretary, by national 
Life Office Management Assn. leaders 









. . . He is playing an important part in relieving the boys 

in the armed forces of home worries—and helping preserve 

our democratic institutions. 
* 







* * 





Dear Dad: 

You have asked me if we boys ever talk about what we 
are fighting for—yes, we do. None of us seems to know 
much about the political or economic aspects of the war, but 
in some vague way we all seem to have the feeling that this 
war has to do with our home and family, and we are fighting 
to prevent such a breakup as we read about in Europe. 

Being away from home has made us realize for the first 
time how important it is. The fellows love to brag about 
their home town, their parents and, of course, their girls. 
They expect when they return that everything will be the 
same as when they left, and if they didn’t believe that, I 
doubt if there would be much to fight for—at least that we 
could understand. 

I don’t think the fellows out here crave a new world 
or a new deal after the war; at least they don’t talk about 
it. We think of the world we left as a pretty swell place and 
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LIEUT. LANGFORD ANDERSON 
















over the country have made a big play 
of this story. Lt. Anderson has since 


will be satisfied to find it the same when this is over. 

Some of the boys here brag about their dad’s work in 
war plants or government offices, but those of us whose 
fathers are working hard to keep the important things of 
life going. are iust as proud. 

The boys don’t seem to know a great deal about the life 
insurance business except that it is helbing to keeb things 
back home as we want them to be and thev are all for it. 
One of the boys in my company lost his dad a couple of 
weeks ago and the first thing he told us when he came back 
was that his mother could keep the home soing and the 
younger kids in school because his father left an insurance 
income. That made quite an impression on the fellows— 
and it made me feel good, Dad, that you are in the life 
insurance business, helping to take care of the folks back 
home and relieving us of worry so we can get on with this job. 
















Army Air Forces 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
~ 2 
To the Field Underwriter on the domestic firing line I 

pay my respects; I have assured my son that this army on 
the home front can be depended upon to help preserve the 
life and institutions to which he and his buddies long to 
return. 










This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity in 


the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting in wartime 
America. It is hoped: that this series will prove beneficial to Field Under- 
writers of this and all companies. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board 
William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 














James A. Fulton, President 


been promoted to executive officer of 
the Coast Guard cutter “Comanche.” 

Anderson was born in Savannah; at- 
tended the Coast Guard Academy in 
New London as a cadet in 1923. As a 
lower classman he twice sailed across 
the Atlantic to ports in Europe and back 
in the barkentine Alexander Hamilton. 
He resigned from the service in 1925, 
attended Harvard, went to work as a 
salesman for S. S. Pierce, wholesale 
grocer in Boston. He then went with 
the Guardian Life, took a life insurance 
course at New York University. 

Specialized in Writing Officers of 

Coast Guard 

When he joined the Guardian he was 
23. Since that time he has built up a 
remarkable record, specializing in clients 
who are officers of the United States 
Coast Guard. In fact, most of the regu- 
lar officer personnel of the Coast Guard 
before the present war started were 
written for insurance by Anderson, total 
insurance on those lives being several 
millions of dollars. During his leave of 
absence from the Guardian while he is 
on duty as an officer in the Coast 
Guard, the Doremus-Bragg agency is 
actively servicing his business. 








GENERAL AGCY. APPOINTMENTS 





Penn Mutual Appoints Leslie J. Duncan 
in Oklahoma City, Clark P. Erwin 
in Spokane 

Leslie J. Duncan has been appointed 
Penn Mutual general agent in Oklahoma 
City, succeeding Jack R. Watson, await- 
ing call to military service. Clark P. 
Erwin has been appointed general agent 
in Spokane, succeeding Mr. Duncan. 

With Penn since 1923 Mr. Duncan was 
an agent’ in Chicago, later becoming 
supervisor. In 1936 he was made gen 
eral agent in Oakland, Cal. Mr. Erwin, 
who attended West Point Military Acad 
emy, went into the investment field in 
Spokane as an office manager; joined 
Northern Life as an agent; went with 
Penn in 1935 as agent; became a super- 
visor there in January, 1939. 
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Col. D. Gordon Hunter, vice president 
and manager of agencies of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. has returned from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., where he was one 
of a group of top flight executives of 
the business world who were called to 
take a four weeks’ course at the Army 
Orientation School there, objective being 
to study army methods of administra- 
ton. Among others who were at the 
Fort Leavenworth School when Colonel 
Hunter was there was Walter C. Hill, 
president of Retail Credit Co. ; : 

Colonel Hunter served as a major ot 
infantry in the First World War, and 
upon his return became commanding 
officer of the 169th Inf. Regiment, CNG, 
from which he retired in 1929. He has 
been with Phoenix Mutual Life since 
1915. In 1918 he was placed in charge 
of the company’s sales training program 
and conducted the first training school 
for life insurance salesmen in this coun- 
try. Five years later when the home 
office agency of the company was estab- 
lished he was appointed manager. He 
became agency manager in 1929, and 
vice president and agency manager in 
1934. He lives in Farmington, Conn. 


Walter J. Stoessel, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont in Los Angeles, 
is one of the leading production men in 
that organization. His grandfather came 
to this country from Switzerland during 
the Civil War and aided in building the 
first submarine. Walter J. went to the 
University of Missouri, was in the 
United States Army in Mexico and over- 
seas, and in 1921 entered the insurance 
business. After experience in Nebraska 
and western Iowa, he became general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual at 
Springfield, Mass. He joined the Na- 
tional Life in Cleveland in January, 1936. 


Lewis B. Sebring, Jr., war correspond- 
ent, New York Herald Tribune, was for- 
merly on the staff of Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. At present time 
he is in Australia with “general head- 


COL. D. GORDON HUNTER 
quarters, Southwest Pacific Area,” un- 
officially called “General MacArthur’s 
headquarters.” 

J. Addison Robb of advertising and 
publicity department of The Prudential, 
who is the husband of war correspondent 
Inez Robb of the Hearst syndicate, is 
now a captain in the Army, stationed in 
Washington. 

Veto of the Guertin bill by Governor 
Dewey is not regarded in Albany as a 
complete repudiation in this state, but 
rather as a delayed action. Governor 
Dewey has been slow in making ap- 
pointments: has not yet appointed a 
new Insurance Superintendent; has legal 
aids, new on their job, swamped by the 
height of the pile of hills passed by 
the legislature and before Dewey for 
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RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0109 








signature. The Guertin measure—pro- 
viding for model non-forfeiture laws and 
paving way for new mortality table— 
could not get the attention from the 
Governor’s legal staff which he thought 
such an important bill required, and so 
he decided not to sign it. By the time 
it is introduced again and passed by the 
legislature there does not seem to be 
much doubt it will meet a better fate. 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance editor of 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, paid a 
call on the Mutual Life here the other 
day and has written a column of his im- 
pressions. 

“There hasn’t been a dull moment 
around the Mutual Life since Alexander 
E. Patterson came here a couple of years 
ago to take full charge of all insurance 
operations of the company, and, in the 
absence of Lewis W. Douglas, now serv- 
ing with the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, in executive command of all opera- 
tions. Mr. Douglas is by no means on a 
leave of absence. He comes into the 
home office every week and had already 
talked to Mr. Patterson on the ’phone 
from Washington when I came to the 
home office about 10 a. m. 

“The Mutual Life is being rejuvenated. 
Nothing is too sacred to escape the 
searching questions of its executives. 
No practice, method or process is being 
passed by in the search for ways to im- 
prove the company’s service to policy- 
holders, its field forces and the public. 

“Into the former committee room, now 
the executive office of the company, Mr. 
Patterson called some of the company’s 
youthful new officials, all of them serv- 
ing their first two years with the com- 
pany.” 

Among the young men “whose youth, 
vigor and good humor” impressed the 
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This is a simple and eternal principle which, in the sacred name 
of freedom, has brought together the banners of peoples far apart 
in locale and tradition, yet having but one single objective — 
that of overthrowing an infamous enemy who would enslave the 
world. The collective force and determination of thirty United 
Nations is an unbeatable alliance which will become a permanent 
guardian of that higher civilization all men of good will seek for 
themselves and their children’s children. 


It is this same principle of collective co-operation which more 


than 70 years ago drew together those who founded the Sun Life 


Assurance Company of Canada, for they knew that men, like 


nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and uniting 


resources to meet them. 


IWFE OF CANADA 


assures Security 
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Chicago newspaper man were Clifford 
B. Reeves, assistant to the president: 
Ben Williams, director of training: 7 
McCall Hughes, administrative assistant 
to the executive vice president; Stuart 
F. Silloway, treasurer; John P. Traynor. 
manager of the real estate department, 
and former Deputy Superintendent of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment; Harold R. Bixley, personne! di- 
rector, and Robert L. Barbour of the 
public relations division whose father is 
president of National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters, 

Of course, Kirkpatrick didn’t leave thi 
building without meeting life insurance’s 
social king, Julian S. Myrick, second vice 
president, who sees as many visitors as 
any home office executive in the country, 

In talking of new projects, innovations 
and other improvements in operations 
Mr. Kirkpatrick said: “Mr. Patterson 
showed me lists made up by each execu- 
tive citing all of the major projects which 
these executives have started in 1942 and 
finished in the same year, another list 
of projects started in 1942 to be finished 
in 1943. These lists covered thirty-eight 
pages. 

Uncle Francis. 





FOREST WOODMEN ELECTIONS 


Clara B. Cassidy Is New National Sec- 
retary; Has Been With Circle for 26 
Years; Other Changes Announced 
Clara B. Cassidy from Atlanta, Ga. 
has been elected national secretary of 
the Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Mrs. Mamie E. Long. Mrs. 


Cassidy has been a member of the so- 
ciety’s board of directors since 1925. 
National President, Mrs. Dora Alexan- 
der Talley, who made the announcement 
also announced the election to the board 
of Mrs. Florence Holden Jensen, of 
Omaha, and the appointment of Dr. 
Olga Stastny as medical director. A 
native of Nebraska, Dr. Stastny special- 
izes in diseases of women, and has gain- 
ed recognition from three governments 
—France, Czechoslovakia and Greece, 
for her work in those countries follow- 
ing World War I. 

The election of Mrs. Cassidy to the 
position of secretary climaxes a twenty- 
six year record of service to the Wood- 
men Circle. She was first employed as 
field worker in Georgia in 1917, became 
state manager there three years later, 
and was appointed to direct field work 
in Tennessee in 1927, 

Mrs. Jensen became associated witli 
the Woodmen Circle in 1913, as secre 
tary to Mrs. Talley. She served as a 
special deputy for the society in Florida, 
and in 1927, went to Texas as distric! 
manager. Mrs. Jensen was appointed 
Nebraska state manager in 1931. At 
the last national convention, she was 
elected national historian. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAINS 

The Equitable Life of Iow# reported 
a gain of 19.6% in new business for 
April as compared With the same month 
in 1942. The April business amounted 
to $5,045,121, and included $1,847,030 o! 
annuities. It was the fifth consecw!ive 
month an increase has been repo:ed 
Insurance in force increased to a "cw 


high of $642,072,856. 
Ralph M. Jeffries, Saginaw, Mich., 14s 


een appointed field assistant of the 
life, accident and Group departmen!. of 
the Travelers’ Peoria, Ill., branch orice. 
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sas Life Agencies in 
N. Y. C. Among Leaders 


NEW BUSINESS INCREASES 18.7% 





All But Three of “Leading Ten” Are in 
Metropolitan Area; Company Lapse 
Rate Lowest in History 





announcement that four of the 
five ranking agencies of Home Life 
of New York for April, are located in 
\fanlattan, was made by company offi- 
cizls. The fifth is in Paterson, N. J. 
Th five offices are headed respec- 
tive by Charles Finley, Donald M. 
Munn, Raymond Ellis, Clarence Oshin 
and Solomon Huber (co-managers) and 
Leo Minuskin. It was emphasized that 
all achieved their leadership without 
henefit of pension-trust business, This 
bright picture was further heightened by 
a study of the first four months pro- 
duction. The “leading ten” locates all 
hut three Home Life agencies in the 
Metropolitan area. In addition to the 
five ranking agencies for April, who are 
also in the first ten for four months, the 
New York offices of John C. McNamara, 
Harry Jacoby, the Home Office Sales 
Planning Division and Lester Horton of 
Newark shore company leadership. 

It was further observed that good 
business seems to be enjoyed by both 
full time underwriters and general insur- 
ance men of this area. The two leading 
agencies, headed by Charles Finley and 
Donald Munn, with less than $10,000 of 
paid-for separating their ranking posi- 
tions, depend largely on general insur- 
ance sources for business. The Oshin 
and Huber Agency, which started from 
scratch in January, and the Paterson 
agency established their production 
leadership from full time representation, 
exclusively. 

The reported increase of 18.7% in new 
paid-for business for April over the cor- 
responding month a year ago marked the 
fact that New York is apparently begin- 
ning to catch up with improved business 
conditions already noted generally 
throughout the country. 

The lapse rate for the twelve month 
period, ending March 31, was the lowest 
in the history of the company. Estab- 
lished by a formula used by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, the 
Home Life’s first and second year lapses 
amounted to 10.9%, a low never before 
reached in any twelve month measure 
of new business persistency. 





MEET AT GREENSBORO 





Two-Day Sales Sessions of Jefferson 
Standard Agency Heads; Company 
Has Passed $480,000,000 in Force 
The managers and general agents of 
lefferson Standard had a_ two-day 
ineeting at home office May 3-4 dis- 
cussing present day sales conditions. 
l‘irst-day session was devoted to Pen- 
ion Trusts. Second-day covered re- 

cruiting problems. 
President Julian Price announced that 
1 May 1 the company had $480,000,000 
foree. Managers and general agents 
issed a resolution that they would 
‘age a drive to reach the $500,000,000 
tark by December 31. 





UNION PETITION DENIED 


\ petition of Local Union No. 23340, 
merican Federation of Industrial and 
‘dinary Insurance Agents, AFL affili- 
¢, for a unit composed of all industrial 
‘ents employed by the Prudential in 
ichmond, Va., with the exception of 
ttain key office workers, has been 
nied by the National Labor Relations 
ard. The decision order found that 

city-wide unit sought by the local 
5 Inappropriate, the petition being 
missed on the grounds that only 
cnty-four of the fifty-five agents em- 
yed by the company in Virginia are 
iched to the Richmond office so that 
‘ unit sought, in the opinion of the 


oard does not constitute a major pro- 


rtion of agents throughout the state. 


UNIon CenTRAL 
DEVELOPS NEW CONTRACT 
IDEAL FOR WARTIME MARKET! 


—A MONEY-MAKING 
ADDITION TO EVERY 
U. C. AGENT'S KIT... 
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A flexible, all-encompassing policy possible financial contingencies in 
that covers immediate needs—and, the future. Geared to sell today’s 
at the same time, takes care of fie market . . . today! 





Another example of how this for- 
ward-looking Company comes thru 


for its agents... with timely, and 
sellable contracts 


TheUNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Pru. Makes Whittaker, Shepherd, Volk 
2nd V.-P.; Kineke Associate Actuary 


Following a meeting of the directors 
f the Prudential Wednesday announce- 
ment was made of several elections and 
promotions among the home office exec- 
utive staff. 

Edmund B. Whittaker and Pearce 
Shepherd were advanced from associate 
actuary to second vice president and as- 
sociate actuary. Harry J. Volk, former 
assistant secretary, was made a second 
vice president. 

Frank D. Kineke, assistant actuary, 
was made associate actuary, and Eugene 
J. Conroy, assistant solicitor, becomes 





EDMUND B. WHITTAKER 


an associate general solicitor. Super- 
visors Ralph T. Heller and Paul W. 
Stewart were elected assistant secretar- 
ies, while Daniel A. McCabe was pro- 
moted from assistant manager to man- 
ager of the Ordinary claim department. 
Careers 

Mr. Whittaker, a native of England, 
has been in this country since 1926, after 
having been associated for five years 
with the Scottish Widows Fund of Ed- 
inburgh. In 1929 he joined The Pruden- 
tial in the capacity of mathematician. 
He is a fellow of the Faculty of Actuar- 


Every Dollar 


saved and invested in national 
security means better and more 
equipment for the struggle and 
a safer and happier future for 
the individual after the victory 
Both of these ends will 
be accomplished by thrift now 


is Won. 


practiced. 
$0 06 o$ 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 


ies in Scotland, a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. The 
last named organization awarded him its 
triennial prize in 1933 for a paper on the 
subject “Construction of Mortality Ta- 
bles.” For the last twelve years he has 
been in charge of the selection and train- 
ing of actuarial students at the Pru- 
dential and is at present chairman of 
the joint educational committee of the 
actuarial society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Shepherd is a native of Chicago 





PEARCE SHEPHERD 


and an alumnus of Chicago University. 
During his college career he was asso- 
ciated on a part time basis with Marcus 
Gunn, consulting actuary. He later 
joined the actuarial firm of L. A. Glover 
& Co. at the time Gunn’s business was 
acquired by them. After seven years 
with the North American Reassurance 
of New York, from 1925 to 1932, he 
joined the Prudential as a mathemati- 
cian. He became an assistant actuary in 
January, 1935, and was named associate 
actuary January, 1942. He has been a 
member of both the Actuarial Society 
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North American Reassurance (, 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Pres. 


99 John Street, New Uork 








of America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries since 1928. Two of Vice 
President Shepherd’s brothers are ac- 
tuaries. They are C. O. Shepherd, asso- 


FRANK D. KINEKE 


ciate actuary of the Travelers, and B. 
FE. Shepherd, actuary of the Life In- 
surance Presidents Association. A sister 











is a member of the faculty of University 
High School, Chicago. , 
Mr. Volk has been active in the Ameri 
tial for fifteen years following his grad- 
uation from Rutgers University and the 
Mercer Beasley School of Law. His du- 
ties have been largely in the personnel 
and office management fields. He has 
been an assistant secretary three years. 
Mr. Volk has been active in the Ameri- 
can Management and Life Office Man- 
agement Associations, respectively, and 
is a past director of the National Office 
Management Association. He is the 
present head of the Rutgers Alumni As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Kineke has been a_ Prudential 
man since 1910, at which time he joined 
the company in a clerical capacity. He 
has’ served in several departments of 
the company. He was made a matlic- 
matician in 1927 and an assistant actuary 
in 1929. He also is a fellow of the Ac- 
tuarial Society’ of America and a fellow 
and vice president of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Conroy practiced law in New 
York City for a number of years. He 
joined the company as assistant solicitor 
in 1936 and has worked actively with the 
bond department of the company in con- 
nection with legal problems affecting the 
investment securities portfolio. 

Mr. Heller became associated with the 
Prudential in 1918, starting as a messen- 
ger, and after clerical duties in the book- 
keeping and Ordinary claim departments, 
was promoted in 1926 to assistant man- 
ager of Ordinary claims. In turn he 
served in like capacity in Ordinary dis- 
ability claims and claim adjustment. H: 
was appointed a supervisor in 1939 

Mr. Stewart became a member of thi 
home office staff in the Ordinary math 
ematical department in 1925. He was 
made a supervisor in 1941 after having 
served successively as actuarial clerk, 
assistant mathematician and _ assistant 
supervisor. ; 

Mr. McCabe’s twenty-two years wit! 
the company have been served with the 
Ordinary policy department, and register 


and photograph and Ordinary claims, 
respectively, as clerk, approver, super 
vising approver and assistant minager. 





TO HEAR BERENICE MEISTROFF 


Berenice Meistroff, Guardian  Liie, 
Kansas City, will be guest spea ‘er at 
the women’s meeting at Chicago. Ma! 
21. Mrs. Meistroff, who is a life mem- 
ber of the Women’s Quarter Millio: Dol- 
lar Round Table, will talk on “’ heres 
Fun in Selling.” Hester Bone | helan, 


Equitable Society, N. Y., chairn in 0! 
the women’s division of the Chica’0 AX 
sociation of Life Underwriters, w 
side. 


OCCIDENTAL’S NEW POLICiES 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles 





ing a new line of accident and calt! 
policies which will be explained de- 
tail to field forces of the comp iy !" 
Los Angeles area on May 17, ad 1"! 


other localities immediately therea: <r. 
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Rochester Mayor Praises 





2 © Life Men for Bond Drive 

a ) FIRST LARGE CITY TO WIN FLAG 
<= Philio O. Works, Penn Mutual, Chair- 
a= » ~=6oman of Campaign Which Was Cli- 


maxed by Victory Parade 





The first large city to win a U. S. 
Treasury Minute Man flag was Roches- 
ter, Y. To win the flag it was nec- 


to have at least 90% of the work- 
ers it the city in at least 90% of the 

jal and commercial establishments 
jasing War Savings Bonds through 








ersity 
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grad 
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years. 

\meri- 

Man- 

and 

Office 

s the 

ni As- 

lential 

joined 
He 

its of Strauss Portrait 

nathe- . PHILIP (). WORKS 

ig S payroll deduction plan. | Presentation of 

fellow fee the flag climaxed a victory parade in 

as Ne | which thousands participated, including 

» military units and representatives of each 

New |p. 0! Rochester’s 800 industrial and com- 

He mercial establishments. When the Min- 





ute Man flag was hoisted atop Rochester 





City Hall with appropriate ceremonies, 








ww a Mayor Samuel B. Dicker in accepting 
tog 9 4 the bunting said: 
= » “This is another first for Rochester 
th the fe. 2ud the Rochester life underwriters were 
petit the front line troops in making the 
book- i achievement possible. Rochester again 
ments, [ae has shown the nation that everybody 
man fee were is working with unity and _ spirit 
rn he (ee @ doing a fine job.” 
ie » At the presentation ceremonies Philip 
t. He © O. Works, general agent, Penn Mutual 
) } Life, presided as chairman of the Roch- 
0 ah ester life underwriters’ group. He in- 
math p troduced Neville Ford, state administra- 
= was or of treasury, who in turn presented 
having the Treasury’s awards to those who 
clerk, qualified. To obtain one it was neces- 
Jetant ‘ary for the insurance man to have 
signed up a minimum of six firms which 
with had 90% participation, or three firms 
th the Je With hot only 90% participation but 
gister ie Nt 10% of total payroll in War Bonds. 
laims, Under Chairman Works an organization 
uper  °' -00 life men had been set up, divided 
lage! p ito divisions. Chairmen of divisions 
Wer Glenn Reem, general agent, Guar- 
2 OFF : dia Fred L. Mason, general agent, 
Life, i TN clers; G. Fraser Webster, general 
pragt in Fidelity Mytual; Eugene Ging, 
Mav “Vctropolitan; Richard J. Katz, Massa- 
aoa p 'etts Mutual, handled publicity. 
Dol- a sae aaa 
— ; BANKERS LIFE REPORT 
: a i ‘ — Life of Towa reported a 
ie P - Te in new paid-for life insur- 
a or April as compared with the 
| te month in 1942, The gain for this 
year over last vear was $1,383,000 and 
'¢ \pril total was $5,895,000. 


LESTER PICK HONORED 

€cognition of twenty years of serv- 
ith the Metropolitan, Lester Pick, 
ser ot the Douglas Park District, 
‘SO, Was given a luncheon recently 
«t the Covenant Club. } 
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MICHIGAN LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





Annual Meeting Slated for May 21; H. 
A. Hedges, Walter O. Menge 
Among Speakers 
The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Life Underwriters Association will 
be held May 21 at the Roosevelt Hotel 


in Pontiac, President Harold C. Brogan 
announced. Speakers at this meeting 
will include Herbert A. Hedges, Kansas 
City, vice president of the National As- 
sociation; Walter O. Menge, vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln National; Commissioner 
David A. Forbes and Carl Forsythe, 
mayor of Ferndale. Governor Harry F. 
Kelly will speak at a joint meeting of 
the association delegates and the Pon- 
tiac service clubs at a noon luncheon. 
An additional feature will be a drama- 
tized presentation entitled “A Planned 
Sale,” arranged by Floyd McCartney, 
CLU, Lansing manager, Equitable So- 
ciety. Others taking part in the presen- 
tation will be Russel H. Moore, Lansing 
general agent, Ohio National; H. Loree 
Harvey, Kalamazoo representative, Equi- 
table of Iowa; Lantz Mackey, Detroit, 
Home Life; Ross Campbell, Pontiac, 
Canada Life. 

Jerome S. Varon, Pontiac manager, 
Metropolitan, is general chairman of the 
meeting. He will be assisted by Robert 
Zimmerman, Columbus Mutual. 


Elected Company Director 





WALTER TEBBETTS 


Following the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the New England 
Mutual, President George Willard Smith 


announced that Walter Tebbetts has 
been elected a director of the company 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Vice President Reginald Fos- 
ter. Mr. Tebbetts joined the company 
as assistant actuary in 1922, and since 
1927 has been vice president. A fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
member of other actuarial bodies, he 
has been on the council of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 
He was awarded his Bachelor’s diploma 
at Earlham College in 1910, and his 
Master’s degree from Haverford College 
in 1911. 


VAST OLD AGE PROGRAM 

Health, disability and old age insur- 
ance will be provided the masses if the 
United States puts into effect its vast 
social security program, Joseph Borus of 
Chicago, representing the National So- 
cial Security Board, told delegates to 
the Minnesota Conference of Social 
Work. About 56,000,000 persons would 
be directly affected by the program, Mr. 
Borus said. 


L. B. Levi, manager of the Evansville, 
Ind. agency of the Guardian has been 
elected president of the Evansville 
Optimist Club. 
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State Mutual agents have found their stride 
for 1943. They marched to a gain of nearly 
60% (59.59% to be exact) in paid for busi- 
ness ... the largest March volume in eleven 
years. Nor was this geographically concen- 
trated ... for two thirds of our agencies 


showed gains. State Mutual forges ahead. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Jasurance Company 
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Correspondence Program 
RETAIN FIRM TO STUDY METHODS 





Course of Instruction To Be Provided 
for All Letter Writers; Seek Ways 


to Humanize Correspondence 





As part of its public relations program, 
the Mutual Life of New York has en- 
gaged a firm of correspondence special- 
ists to study the company’s correspond- 
ence methods and to provide a course 
of instruction for all letter-writers in 
the company on ways of further simpli- 
fying and humanizing their letters. Clif- 
ford B. Reeves, assistant to the presi- 
dent, who announced the arrangements, 
said the program had been undertaken 
because of findings on certain opinion 
surveys recently conducted by the com- 
pany among its policyholders and the 
general public. Mr. Reeves said that the 
studies indicated that the average person 
did not understand many of the terms 
and phrases customarily used by life 
insurance companies in their letters and 
other communications. This lack of un- 
derstanding, was found to cause public 
annoyance, suspicion and sometimes 
actual ill will. The possible further 
shortage of manpower was another 
reason for the company’s decision to 
improve, if possible, the efficiency of its 
correspondence methods. 

The correspondence program now 
under way includes interviews with de- 
partment heads to determine the cor- 
respondence problems of each depart- 
ment; a review of all recent letters ; 
group discussions with those who dictate 
letters in each department; establish- 
ment of a system of time-records on the 
flow of correspondence; a course of 
lectures for those who write letters, and 
separate lectures for the stenographic 
group; preparation of a complete cor- 
respondence manual for continued use 
by all members of the organization ; and 
the establishment of a system for 
periodic review and discussion of letters. 

During the past year, as part of the 
company’s effort to translate its business 
to policyholders and the public into 
understandable terms, many of the 
printed form letters that go to policy- 
holders and the public, have been 
simplified. 





Rutherford Answers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘my company’ or ‘our company.’ A man 
believes in the company he represents and 
spends a considerable portion of his time 
telling people how good it is. The 
‘knocker’ disappeared a long time ago. 
In boosting his own company, the agent 
has convinced the American public that 
all companies are sound; that they render 
a useful service, and that life insurance 
is a good place to put one’s life savings. 
Yes, through his loyalty to and his boost- 
ing of his company the American fieldman 
has played a major role in building Ameri- 
can life insurance as we know it today. 
He would suffer if he were torn away 
from that company, but, more important 
to the nation as a whole, the American 
people would pay the greatest price. 
Trend Toward Closer Ties 

“The trend in this business, if I am 
able to read the sign posts, is not toward 
weakening the agent-company relationship 
but definitely toward even a closer tie 
between an agent and his company with 
resuiting good to agent, company and the 
general public. In the Industrial or 
weekly premium field where this closer 
relationship exists, more marked progress 
has been made in recent years in the 
financial well-being of the underwriter 
than in the Ordinary field where the 
myth, ‘independent contractor,’ still ex- 
ists. The six months’ study of the Life 


Managers Association in New York, which 
was made public at the recent meeting 
in Saratoga, New York, pointed out that 
in the past twelve years, while the vol- 
ume of new Ordinary business has de- 
clined approximately 40%, the share of 
the weekly premium agents in that busi- 


ness has increased from 27% to approx- 
imately 40% at the present time. It is 
evident that the closer employer-employe 
relationship, the careful supervision and 
the compensation system possible under 
an employer-employe relationship have had 
something to do with this gain in a gen- 
erally declining market. 
Would Scrap Compensation Plans 
“The marked progress already made in 
developing adequate and comprehensive 
plans of compensation could be tossed out 
of the window if Mr. Simon’s proposal 
were adopted. Retirement plans could be 
forgotten. Since there would no longer 
be any semblance of employer-employe 
relationship, Social Security could not 
take the place of the dropped retirement 
idea. Most men find it impossible, or cer- 
tainly undesirable from their point of 
view, to start in this business today with- 
out some financial help during the first 
year or two. Certainly companies and 
general agents could not be expected to 
provide this under the suggested plan. 
We are coming more and more to the 
realization that we must service all pol- 
icyholders from the day they buy until 
the day they die and their beneficiaries 
thereafter. Agents the country over do 
a lot of this service work, and must do 
more of it in cases where there is abso- 
lutely no chance for compensation through 
the sale of additional insurance. A com- 
pany can and more of them are making 
plans to compensate their agents for this 
type of service. Eliminate the connection 
of an agent with a particular company 
and you will deprive millions of ‘orphan’ 
policyholders of the much needed service 
they receive through the present agency 
system. : 
“If the ‘all companies’ idea is adopted, 
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Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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A. A, Rydgren, President 














the training and education of the new 
man and the present constant retraining 
of the older man will be entirely up to 
them as individuals or up to underwriters’ 
associations to which they may belong. 
Most underwriters want these company 
training plans continued, improved and en- 
larged. They put dollars in the pockets 
of agents, dollars that would not get there 
without this good work on the part of 
the companies, 

“Thousands of life underwriters over 
the nation believe that a larger portion of 
the advertising dollar of most companies 
could profitably be spent in building the 
prestige of the agent with the public. If 
you destroy the relationship between the 
company and the agent, how could a com- 
pany be expected to do this? 

“How far we would get with the elim- 
ination of the part-timer and the unfit 
agent under this plan Some progress has 
been made in their elimination and greater 
progress is to be expected. Destroy the 
relationship between company and agent 





Ke 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





WE PROUDLY SALUTE the mem- 
bers of these Mutual Benefit 
agencies who by superior achievement in 1942 brought 
honor to themselves and to their Company + The 
New Hampshire-Vermont agency, William E. Johnson 
Jr., General Agent, which has won for the third time 
the President’s Plaque—the Company’s highest agency 
honor « And the following agencies which have won 
the Company’s Awards for best all-round perform- 
ance « Group A—Los Angeles agency, Murrell Broth- 
ers, General Agents »« Group B—Cleveland agency, 
F. N. Winkler, C.L.U., General Agent « Group C— 
Flint agency, H. Bruce Palmer, General Agent « Group 


D—Columbia agency, Karl Thompson, General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit life 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








—— 


and you then have only the relationship 
between agent and state. To control the 
part-timer and the unfit agent, it would 
then be necessary to adopt more stringent 
state regulations; in other words, to put 
control of the producing side of this 
business in the hands of the government. 

“The idea that an agent should be loyal 
to his client rather than to his company 
might lead one to the conclusion that a 
man can’t be loyal to both. It is admitted 
by most people, in home office and field, 
that if an agent looks after the best in- 
terests of his client, he will automatically 
act for the best interests of himself and 
his company. There certainly should be 
no conflict between the interests of the 
company and the interests of the client. 
Companies as well as agents who fail to 
put the interests of the client first do not 
long exist. We regard as unsound the 
assumption that men who are loyal to 
companies can’t be loyal to clients and 
can’t put the interests of those clients 
first. 

“Tt is believed that the adoption of Mr. 
Simon’s proposal would encourage the en- 
trance of government into the field of 
life insurance within a few years. The 
first move would be that of further reg- 
ulation which would be absolutely neces- 
sary, as it has been pointed out. With 
the inability of companies to extend their 
services into neighborhoods, cities and 
markets not already covered, there would 
come the opportunity for government to 
meet the demand of such neighborhoods, 
cities and markets for insurance service. 
The American agent, loyal to his com- 
pany, built American life insurance and 
he will preserve it as a private enterprise. 

“We have many life insurance brokers 
or ‘independents’ over the country who 
are doing outstanding jobs. The great 
majority of us, however, are more effec- 
tive, more useful to the nation and more 
prosperous under the agent-company rela- 
tionship than we would be without it. Re- 
membering ‘the greatest good of «the 
greatest number,’ we shall continue to ad- 
vocate the strengthening of the ties be- 
tween an agent and his company and con- 
tinued loyalty of the one to the other. 
We shall continue and even intensify our 
discussions with the companies of desired 
improvements in the situations of their 
fieldmen, but these discussions will always 
be on a friendly, loyal and cooperative 
basis.” 





RICHMOND SALES CONGRESS 

The program for the sales congress 10 
be held in Richmond, Va., May 22, under 
the sponsorship of the State Association 
of Life Underwriters, has been com- 
pleted. Following is the list of speakers: 
Samuel D. Risley, superintendent 0! 
agencies, Metropolitan Life, “Granite of 
Bronze”; J. Roger Hull, manager 0! 
agencies, Mutual Life, “What !uture 
Are We Building Today”; James *. 
Rutherford, executive vice presid nt 0! 


the National Association of Life [nder- 
writers. The same day the State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters wil! stage 
its annual meeting. The Richmon: ass0- 


ciation will be host. 





MEDICAL DEP’T APPOINTM! NTS 

The North American Life, Toron' 
announced the appointments of |r. 
G. Falconer, as medical referee 2 
Eugene Montgomery to the companys 
medical staff. 
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Insurance Settlement Agreements 


Articles on Subject by Orville F. Grahame Published by Iowa 
Law Review; Popularity of Options 


e lowa Law Review currently is 
ing the second and final article on 
rance Settlement Agreements which 
accepted as a thesis for fellowship 
), the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc, at its October, 1942, meeting. The 
reorint of the two articles—which were 
written by Orville F. Grahame, associate 
eneral counsel, Massachusetts Protec- 
tive Association, Massachusetts Protec- 
‘ive Life and Paul Revere Life, Worces- 
Mass.—is dedicated jointly to Pro- 
fessor Percy Bordwell of the University 
lowa Law School, and to Guy B. 
Horton, former attorney of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont. 
Professor Bordwell, nationally recognized 
property teacher, first interested the 
writer aS a student in property ques- 
tions, and Mr. Horton personally and 
‘hrough his books on life insurance title 
questions encouraged the writer to do 
special work in that field. : 

The author in addition to making a 
special study of settlement agreements 
was, with Curtis Robertson, general 
counsel of the Guardian Life, attorney 
of record in the leading New York set- 
tlement agreement case of Latterraan v. 
Guardian Life, 280 N. Y. 102 (1939), and 
worked on the brief in the case before 
the U. S. Supreme Court which upheld 
certain settlement agreements as not in- 
consistent with the Statute of Wills 
(Mutual Benefit Life v. Ellis, 125 F. (2d) 
127 (C.C.A. 2d, 1942), cert. denied U. S. 
Sup. Ct., April 6, 1942). 


Questions Covered 


The article, which is documented by 
nearly 300 footnotes, covers the follow- 
ing settlement questions: 

Development 

Company’s Right to Offer Settlements 

Insured’s Right to Bind Beneficiary 

Testamentary Question 

Rule Against Perpetuities 

\ccumulations 

Spendthrift Trusts 

Taxation 

Excess Interest 

Administrative Problems 

Non-discretionary Powers 

Double Indemnity 

Change of Beneficiary 

Who May Elect 

Effect of Assignment 

Payments to Trustees for Infants 

Common Disaster and Simultaneous Deaths 
Misstatement of Age 

Miscellaneous 


Four basic reasons are given for the 
popularity of options. 

l. Stability of life insurance during 

the depression. 

2. Present day emphasis on the “pen- 

sion idea.” 

3. General utility of life insurance set- 
tlements in creating income, emer- 
gency sums, educational funds, and 
retirement income. 

1. Efficient facility of settlements in 
distributing such sums. 

The writer discusses several court 
ases showing poor settlement planning 
and, hence, a harsh result; where, for 
'nstance, a cash sum would have been 
better than a deferred settlement for a 
amily in immediate need. 


The Ellis Case 


On the Ellis case involving the Statute 
t Wills, the writer does not give too 
much hope on beneficiary elections of 
the interest option, if she reserves too 
any rights, even though the Supreme 
Court ruled affirmatively in that case. 

It is not too indelicate to state that 
! the contest is between close family sec- 
ond takers and the estate, as in the Ellis 
vase, the sympathy may well be with the 
ccond takers and the arrangement be 
ipheld, but if the contest is between 
outsider second taker named by the 
‘irst beneficiary to disinherit the family, 


judicial sympathy may decree invalidity.” 

Regarding the rule against perpetui- 
ties, the writer declared that the limita- 
tion of agreements in relation to time is 
sound practice not only because of un- 
certainties regarding interest, but also 
because it is “difficult to locate heirs 
and to establish the identity of claim- 
ants after a generation.” 

After detailed discussion of taxation 
and insurance spendthrift trust statutes, 
the writer concludes that. the “insurance 
public and insurance world should not 
misuse this protection, or this courtesy 
and generosity in favor of beneficiaries 
might be curtailed. The life insurance 
agent should not be interested in pro- 
gramming any more insurance than is 
necessary for the reasonable maintenance 
and education of beneficiaries.” 


Should Be Clearly Developed 


But the writer declares that such 
agreements should clearly be continued 
and developed along lines of conserva- 
tism and simplicity. Insurance settle- 
ment practice has kept fully in step 
with modern times in dealing adminis- 
tratively with the problem in a just and 
competent fashion. Considering the large 
volume of insurance settlement agrce- 
ments, there has been a remarkable ab- 
sence of litigation and complication. 

This is the second time the writer has 
made a dedication of an insurance pro- 
ject. After drafting and securing the 
enactment of Sec. 55-b of the New York 
Insurance Iaw, exempting disability ben- 
efits from execution, he declared such 
statute was dedicated to the late Fred 
A. Goecke, second vice president and 
secretary of the Guardian, with whom 
the writer was first associated in the 
insurance business. Mr. Goecke, who 
died in 1930, fervently believed in the 
exemption of such benefits, and the writ 
er dedicated the passage of such statute 
to his memory. 





CONN. MUTUAL APPOINTMENTS 





Walter Habenicht, Irving M. Pettis 
Named as Agency Supervisors in 
Chicago General Agency 
James G. Hill, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent in Chicago, announced the 
appointment of Walter Habenicht and 
Irving M. Pettis as agency supervisors. 
Norris E. Williamson, who has been a 
supervisor in the agency, has gone to 
Denver, where he will be general agent 

for the company. 

Mr. Habenicht has been in the insur- 
ance business for twenty vears and has 
a fine record as a personal producer. 
He became associated with Mr. Hill in 
1941 specializing in business insurance 
and taxation. He is a graduate of Coe 
University. Mr. Pettis, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, has been with 
the Connecticut Mutual since 1929, 





HEADS PROVIDENT FIELD 


The Cincinnati agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual led all of the company’s 
major branches in percentage of quota 
attained for the year to date. Last 
year the agency was first in percentage 
of quota among major agencies and led 
all major agencies in persistency (low 
lapse rate). It also was the leader in 
attaining the highest quota of insur- 
ance in force. The agency is under the 
direction of Samuel P. Ellis and W. 
Henry Blohm, general agents. 





JOHN A. WHITE DEAD 
John A. White, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the policy claims de- 
partment in the home office of the 
K:quitable Society died recently. He had 
been with the company since 1899, 
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A NEW POLICY designed 


specifically for 


INCOME REPLACEMENT 





A low-cost, long-term income policy 





Ideal for 


Social Security — to provide a widow with a 


definite income to age 65. 


Programming — to fill the gap in a program 
where income at low cost is needed over a 


long period. 


Mortgage — to provide an especially attractive 


low cost mortgage cancellation plan. 


Features 


Convertible e Waiver of premium can be included 
e Income on 60 months certain basis e Commuted 


values optional e $20 per month minimum unit. 


‘Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’’ 


te Cnrecteul Vlual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hartford 
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New York Life Names Rohlffs, Dowell 
Vice-Presidents; Other Promotions 





ROHLFFS 


WILLIAM F. 


Following a meeting of the directors 
of the New York Life, Wednesday, 
ident George L. Harrison announced that 
William F. Rohlffs, for many years sec- 
retary of the company, had been elected 
president, and Dudley Dowell, 
assistant vice president 


Pres- 


a vice 
who has been 


Life 


(Continued from Page 5) 


P. Shoemaker, CLU, general 
agent, Provident Mutual for administra- 
tive vice president; Patrick A. Collins, 
manager, Metropolitan Life, public rela- 
tions vice president; Paul Orr, Jr., CLU, 
assistant manager, Myer Agency Mutual 
Life, educational vice president; Ben 
Hyde, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
treasurer. Those selected to serve on 
the board of directors are as follows: 


Underwriters 


(,eorge 


Harold W. Baird, CLU, Northwestern; 
H. N. Kuesel, Phoenix; Mrs. Leanora 
Licht, Equitable Society; L. L. Lifshey, 


Harold A. Loew- 


CLU, New York Life; 
John T. 


enheim, CLU, Mutual Benefit; 


Powers, Prudential; Henry F. Silver, 
CLU, Travelers; Robert B. Skillings, 
Home Life; E. H. White, CLU, Aetna 
Life 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GAINS 





New Sales for April Ahead 65.5%; First 
Four Months of 1943 Show 
Over 11% Increase 
New life insurance sales in the Con- 
necticut Mutual for April were 65.5% 
ahead of the corresponding month last 
year, with the paid-for sales amounting 
to $12,066,478. This compares with $7,- 
290,523 in 1942. Sales for the year to 
total $41,273,965, an increase 
of 11.5% over the first four months in 

1942, 

The gains for April were experienced 
on a nation-wide scale, with fifty-two of 
the Connecticut Mutual’s seventy agen- 
cies achieving a plus for the month. The 
company stated that this increase was 
due largely to the fact that many con- 
cerns are adopting a combination of life 
insurance and pensions for their em- 
ployes, and a considerable volume of this 


date now 


type of business has been placed in 
the Connecticut Mutual during recent 
months, 


_ An all-time high in life insurance in 
force was reported with the total volume 
of protection en the books now standing 


at over $1,182,000,000. 


and previously was 
agencies, was also elected a vice presi- 
dent. President Harrison also announced 
that the board had 
ing appointments and promotions: 

Dudley Davis and 


approved the follow 


As general counsel, 
Ferdinand H. Pease; assistant vice pres- 





DUDLEY DOWELL 


Henry J. Becker, 
Johnson, Edmund T. Mimne, Richard Kk. 
Paynter, Jr., and Charles R. Van Anden. 
Assistant treasurer, Edward J. Osborne, 
and assistant secretary, A. H. 


idents, 


Mr. Thiemann has been assistant to vice 


presidents of the company. 








superintendent of 


Raymond C. 


Thiemann. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 











Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


aay 


Charles T. Chase 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















METROPOLITAN LIFE CHANGES 





Peter F. Heron, Harold J. Hallisey, Cor- 
nelius B. Collins Receive New 
Managerial Posts 
The Metropolitan Life has announced 
that Peter F. Heron, former manager in 
Webster, Mass., has been put in charge 
of one of the two district offices in 
Cambridge. Harold J. Hallisey will suc- 
ceed Mr. Heron as manager of the Web- 
ster branch. Cornelius B. Collins, form- 
er manager at Danbury, Conn., has been 
put in charge of the company’s district 

office in Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Heron has been with the Met- 
ropolitan since 1931 and in less than 
eighteen months he was assistant man- 
ager in Mystic, Conn. In 1935 he was 
appointed agency sales instructor for the 
New England states. He has been a 
manager since 1937. 

Mr. Hallisey joined the Metropolitan 
as an agent in New Hampshire in 1921. 


He was promoted to assistant manager. 


in.1925 and transferred to Dover, N. H., 
where he served until 1937 when he was 
made a field training instructor for the 
New England states. 

Mr. Collins, who has been with the 
company since 1919, served as an agent, 
clerk, cashier and branch office super- 
visor. He was appointed a manager in 
Danbury in 1939, 
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Equitable Honor Agent 


PFEIL 


JOHN M. 


Each year the Old Guard of the Equi- 
table Society selects some member of thie 
field force as the honor agent. For 1943 
this honor came to John M. Pfeil of 
Pittsburgh who led the entire agency or- 
ganization of the Equitable Society for 
1942. In behalf of the Old Guard, Mr. 
Pfeil was presented with a gold medal 
on which was inscribed “For his out- 
standing contribution to the society and 
the institution of life insurance.” The 
award was made by William M. Duff, 
president of the Equitable Old Guard, at 
a meeting of 200 Equitable agents at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on May 
8, when the “Par for Parkinson” April 
campaign totals were also announced. 
Aside from Mr. Pfeil’s large insurance 
writings, he has been active in life un- 
derwriting circles in western Pennsy!- 
vania as a member of the Woods agency, 
as well as in community work in iis 
home town of Edgewood, Pa. He lias 
been president and governor of his ko- 
tary district, is on the executive board 
of the Boy Scouts organization and is 
serving on the rationing board. In ail- 
dition to a large amount of ordinary 
business, Mr. Pfeil, since 1924, has !ed 
the field force in Group production. |'c- 
cause of his outstanding record, he was 
named president of the Group Milli 
aires Club upon its organization in July, 
1934. Last March he was again elect«d 
president in honor of his twentieth y: 
as an Equitable representative and °! 
his continuing distinguished performai 
in Group sales. 





CHICAGO SUPERVISORS MEE’ 


James Hughes, general contribut: 
supervisor for the Metropolitan L 
will be the guest speaker before 
group supervisors’ division of the ( 
cago Association of Life Underwrit:'> 
at their meeting. May 24, it is announ:: (| 
by Lowell F. Brown, president. 
Hughes will tell about his experien 
in connection with enrollment of wo! 
ers in group plans, 
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N eed To Preserve Free 
Enterprise After War 


A. V. CALL TELLS GOVERNORS 





Pacific Mutual President Says Govern- 
ment Must Withdraw Controls Over 
American Business 





i= is no place in our economy for 

- basic proposals of the National Re- 
oun Planning Board, said Asa V. 
Call, president Pacific Mutual Life, in 
an address delivered before the Congress 
of Governors of the Council of State 
Governments at San Francisco recently. 
Discussaee post-war planning and prob- 
lems, Call said: “As soon as the 
ene emergency ceases, everything 
that can be done by government—na- 
tional, state and local—to stop spending, 
pe where necessary and absolutely 
essential, must be brought about or else 
the small material equity that remains 
will be dissipated. 

“The principal equity left in this na- 
tion will be the spirit of the American 
poop the spirit that built this nation 
to what it was before this war consumed 
us, the spirit of the American people 
that made it possible for us to get our- 
selves into the position of helping to 
win this war for ourselves and our allied 
nations. 

“This is the equity that comes through 
our form of government. It is the equity 
which permitted our people to expand 
the doctrine of free enterprise to the 
fullest detail. And by ‘free enterprise’ I 
mean the extension of maximum eco- 
nomic, commercial, cultural and educa- 
tional opportunity through individual in- 
itiative to the greatest number of peo- 
ple. That is my definition of ‘free en- 
terprise.’ It embodies not only big busi- 
ness but little business; not only Gen- 
eral Motors but the common man. It 
embodies capital, labor, management and 
the consumer. It means not only man- 
ufacturing, but commerce, wholesale busi- 
ness, retail business, agriculture and 
every other kind of service that one man 
renders to another. It is that system 
which must be preserved if we are to 
bail ourselves out when hostilities cease. 
It is not Communism. It is not Fascism. 
It is Americanism. 


Need to Expand National Income 


“Unless something is done to expand 
our national income to a point where 
the tax load does not confiscate every- 
thing beyond the bare necessities of life, 
our people cannot and will not pack it 
and then will follow business collapse, 
unemployment with its instant distress, 
and the other evils that need not here 
be detailed. 

“It must be obvious that every effort 
should be made to make it possible and 
convenient for our people to develop 
business, industry, agriculture and com- 
merce at home and abroad to the end 
that the national income will be at least 
double that of any year we have ever 
before known. 


“To sum it all up, there will be no, 


if any, material equity left in these 
United States when this war ends. We 
will have spent as much as we own. The 


only asset left is the determination of 
a tree people to improve themselves, 
create new products, make and accumu- 
late new assets and wealth. All of these 
are possibilities. They can be brought 
about, and will come about, if our peo- 
ple are given a chance. It cannot come 
about under any other form of govern- 
ment than that which our forefathers 
created for us and thereby made this 
the greatest nation the world has ever 
known. 

“It may well be that we shall come 
to this war’s end, possessing only the 
courage which is in our hearts. Let us 
then, with a clear vision of what must 
be done, create new well-springs of cour- 
ageous resources. Then, when that day 
comes whose needs impose demands 
which seem beyond our strength, we will 
find ourselves possessed of faith and 
wisdom, and like those stalwart men of 
earlier days, we may reach deep within 
our souls and draw upon our treasured 
courage,” 


R. O. McCulloch Passes 
Away at Ontario Home 


MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA HEAD 





Associated with Organization for Thirty- 
five Years; Became a Member of 
Canadian Bar in 1888 





For thirty-five years associated with 
the Mutual Life of Canada and its presi- 
dent for fourteen years, R. O. McCul- 
loch, died at his Galt, Ontario, home last 
week. He was seventy-nine years old. 

In Toronto, where he practiced law 
for several years after being called to 
the bar in 1888, he was a member of 
the board of governors of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and of the Conservatory 
of Music. Returning to Galt around the 
turn of the century he became secre- 
tary-treasurer of Goldie-McCulloch Lim- 
ited and later was its president. He was 
also president, after amalgamation, of 
Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch, 
Ltd., becoming chairman of the board 
when A. R. Goldie became president. 
He held this office at the time of his 
death. Another office Mr. McCulloch 
held was that of president of Galt Metal 
Industries. In banking circles he was a 
director of the Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada and the Waterloo Trust and Sav- 
ings Co. 

The late Mr. McCulloch was an en- 
thusiastic golfer and cricketer, and at 
one time collaborated with the late John 
E. Hall of Toronto in writing a book 
“Sixty Years of Canadian Cricket.” He 
was active in community affairs for 
years, and for twenty years was presi- 
dent of the South Waterloo Conserva- 


tive Association. He was one of the 
leading Presbyterians in Canada who 
stood for continuing the Presbyterian 


Church in the union controversy. 





PITTSBURGH NOMINATIONS 





Life Underwriters Association Commit- 
tee Presents Slate of New Officers 
Directors 

The nominating committee of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, submitted the following nominations 
for officers and directors: President, Ed- 
ward M. Aiken, agency supervisor, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Ist vice president, N. H. 
Weidner, manager, Reliance Life; 2nd 
vice president, L. Kent Babcock, Jr., 
supervisor, Aetna Life; treasurer, Harold 
S. Brownlee, general agent, Equitable of 
Iowa. Directors, with terms expiring in 
1944 were: Maurice B. Cohill, agent, 
Equitable Society; Robert A. McKean, 
agent, Berkshire Life. Directors nomi- 
nated, with terms expiring in 1946 were: 
Robert R. Dodson, branch manager, Gen- 
eral American Life; Barnev Lipka, su- 
perintendent, Prudential; William L. Mc- 
Lain, manager, Guardian Life; C. Brain- 
erd Metheny, manager, Fidelity Mutual; 
Erroll Ripley, agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 

The members of the nominating com- 
mittee were: John C. Sheedy, chairman, 
Robert A. Apple, L. F. S. Cook, George 
A. Smith. 


UNUSUALLY LOW LAPSE RATIO 





President Rydgren of Continental Amer- 
ican, Writes Anzel Agency 
of Year’s Record 

During the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1943, the first year lapse rate 
of the Jules Anzel agency, Continental 
American, was only 5%. “This is lower 
than any agency of the company has 
ever experienced during any twelve 
month period at any time in the past,’ 
President Rydgren says in a letter to 
Mr. Anzel “It is an unusual record 
which the Anzel agency has attained. 
Everyone of you has a right to be proud 
of it. We in the home office are proud 
of it. Please express to all of. your 
associates at your earliest opportunity 
not only my congratulations, but also 
my appreciation for the extraordinarily 
high quality of their production.” 


Equitable, N. Y., Service 
Agents’ Commissions 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SOCIETY 





Orphaned Policy Situation; Important 
for Agents to Show Advantages of 
Going Over to Permanent Basis 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has issued the following statement to the 
field relative to service agent commis- 
sions: 

“For many years the Equitable has 
followed the practice of assigning to an 
active service agent policyholders brought 
into the society by an agent who no 
longer is with us. It is the service 
agent’s responsibility to advise and as- 
sist these policyholders and experience 
has shown that this activity brings its 
reward in terms of worthwhile contacts. 
It also happens from time to time that 
the service agent may acquire a com- 
mission interest in an orphaned policy 
itself through a restoration, a conversion 
of Term insurance, or the like, in addi- 
tion to new business that afterwards re- 
sults. 

New Opportunity 

“We are pleased to announce that 
service agents now will have an oppor- 
tunity to earn a commission interest in 
an orphaned policy in another type of 
situation—namely, where that policy is 
a continuation policy following a Two- 
Year Term written by a Tenth Edition 
agent who is not with the society, ex- 
cept by reason of his death, when the 
first continuation premium becomes due 
and is paid. In such cases, of course, 
one important part of the service agent’s 
job is to show the policyholder the ad- 
vantages of going over to the permanent 
basis when the initial two years have 
passed. Where this is done as a direct 
result of the activities of a soliciting 
service agent operating under either a 
sug-agent’s or a direct agent’s agree- 
ment, it has been decided to allow that 
agent first year commissions on the per- 
manent insurance in accordance with the 
terms of the Tenth Edition Agreement. 

“This new procedure, which we know 
will be welcomed by the field, is intended 
to apply where it can be shown that 
the service agent actively influenced the 
policyholder to make the conversion. In 
those instances the manager should sub- 
mit a detailed statement of the facts, to- 
gether with his recommendation, to the 
cashier who will disburse the commis- 
sions, subject to home office review. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 


Six Changes for Men in Branch Office 
Group Departments Become Effec- 
tive This Week 
Six promotions for men in the branch 
office group departments were announced 
this week by the Travelers. Theodore 
C. Setzer, assistant district group super- 
visor at St. Louis, has been appointed 
district group supervisor in that city. 
Henry G. Gauthier, group assistant at 
Detroit, has been appointed assistant dis- 
trict group supervisor. His headquar- 
ters will remain in Detroit. In San 
Francisco, MacDougal MacAulay, group 
assistant, has been appointed assistant 
district supervisor of the same branch. 
William J. Persch, group assistant of the 
Newark, branch office, has been ap- 
pointed assistant district group super- 
visor of that branch. William Carlson 
and Norman K. Williams, group assis- 
tants of the New York City branch of- 
fice, at 55 John Street, have been ap- 
pointed district group supervisors of the 

same branch. 


A. J. KIMBALL AT RICHMOND 

A. J. Kimball, formerly a representa- 
tive of the Confederation Life Associa- 
tion of Toronto, in Shanghai, and De- 
troit, has been named branch manager 
at Richmond, Va., for the North Amer- 
ica Assurance Society, which has its 
home office in that city. He succeeds 
St. George T. Grinnan, who is now on 
leave, serving as a lieutenant in the 
Navy. 




















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


52nd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
strength. 
° 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
a 


HOME OFFICE 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Elect Allen Wardwell 
V. P., Church Life Corp. 


The election of Robert Hallowell Gar- 
diner as a director of Church Life In- 
surance Corp. has been announced by 
Bishop Cameron J. Davis, president of 
the corporation, which is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Gardiner, a trustee of the fund and 
president of the Fiduciary Trust Co. of 
Boston, was elected to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Frank L. Polk. 

Allen Wardwell, a director of the cor- 
poration, has been elected vice president 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Mr. Polk. Mr. Wardwell is also a 
vice president of the Church Pension 
Fund. 

The Right Rev. Oliver J. Hart, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, was elected to the board 
of Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corp., another wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Church Pension Fund, of which 
he is a trustee. Bishop Hart also fills 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Mr. Polk, according to Bradford B. 
Locke, president of the corporation. No 
action has been taken to fill the board 
vacancies created by the deaths of J. P. 
Morgan and William Fellowes Morgan. 


Capt. Wells’ Navy Cross; 
Son of Lamar Life V. P. 


Major W. Calvin Wells, vice president 
and general counsel of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company, has been notified 
that a Navy Cross was awarded his son, 
Capt. Erskine W. Wells, U. S. Marine 
Corps, for outstanding action in the 
Guadalcanal fighting. Captain Wells is 
reported to have led the first bayonet 
attack against the Japanese on Guadal- 
canal. 

One other Navy Cross has been award- 
ed to a Lamar Life family—that to En- 
sign Randolph Holder, missing in ac- 
tion in the battle of Midway. The award 
was posthumous. His sister, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Anderson, is a home office sec- 
retary. A brother, John L. Holder, left 
the Lamar Life to join the Marines. _ 

President P. K. Lutken, president of 
the Lamar Life, has a son, Lieut. Peter 
Lutken, Jr., overseas and at present liv- 
ing among headhunters. H. M. Faser, 
vice president and agency director, has 





a son in the service, Lieut. Henry Minor 
Faser, Jr.. U. S. Navy. 
United States life insurance policy- 


holders are this year putting oe $3, 
200,000,000 more into life insurance pre 
miums than they did in 1917. 
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Provident Agents Tell of Car Use 


The Provident Mutual has asked sev- 
eral agents in the Loder agency of the 
company, Philadelphia, what they thought 
of the automobile situation in reference 
to its use in their daily work. The fol- 
lowing answers have been received and 
were printed in the current issue of Prov- 
ident Notes: 


Fred W. Moock 


“I have never used a car in my busi- 
ness, because I feel that a car would 
he more of a hindrance than a help. I 
find I can get along quite well by plan- 
ning my calls and grouping them into 
certain areas, so that I can see a num- 
ber of people while I am in a certain 
locality. Furthermore, by using other 
means of transportation, I am able to 
concentrate better as I travel on what 
| am going to say to my prospects dur- 
ing my interviews. 

“Although I have never given very 
serious consideration to this idea, a num- 
ber of other agents have told me that 
they must write a substantial amount of 
extra business each year in order to meet 
the cost of maintaining their automo- 
biles. So I suppose that my net income 
is every bit as good as that of the fel- 
low who writes a comparatively larger 
volume than I do.” 

Mr. Moock excused himself from the 
discussion at this point by leaving to 
deliver a $10,000 policy. He said that 
his plans for the remainder of the after- 
noon were to make a number of calls in 
the same section of town where he was 
going to deliver the policy. 

Samuel W. Jones 

“T have very rarely used an automo- 
bile when selling life insurance. I be- 
lieve, as Mr. Moock does, that it is an 
added expense which can be met only at 
the price of a substantial increase in 
production—and that, most of the time, 
the problems of using a car more than 
offset the convenience it might be.” 


Warren T. Smith 


“T use a car in my work—and, frankly, 
I would be greatly handicapped without 
it. Without a car, I would not be able 
to call on nearly so many people as I 
do now. However, if it happened that I 
could not use my car, I know that I 
could make adjustments in my working 
plans to meet the situation. 

“As it is now, with the restricted use 
of the automobile, I have made some 
adjustments. For example, I use my car 
only when necessary. When I am able, 
| park it at a central location for public 
transportation facilities, and I work out 
from there. By doing this I minimize 
the inconvenience that today’s restric- 
tions have imposed upon me. 

“A car comes in handy for night calls 

no doubt about that. Although I could 
see four or five people during the same 
evening by using my car—I might only 
be able to see one or two if I had to 
get around without it. This would mean 
I would have to work more evenings— 
but this I would do gladly, if necessary.” 


Harry Harris 


“Yes, a car might be considered by 
some agents as essential to the conduct 
of their business—but I have been able 
to get along quite well with the very 
limited use of one. I have no difficulty 
in getting around in public conveyances 
during the day—but a car sometimes 
comes in pretty handy for night calls, 
because it is sometimes difficult to get 
around in the evening without a car. I 
think the wise agent rations the use of 
his car so that it runs only when nec- 
essary. 

“Quite a number of orphan  policy- 
holders whose home addresses are out- 
side of the city have been assigned to 
me. If I had the unlimited use of a car, 
1 would likely waste time by driving out 
to see them. However, I find that, if 


[ telephone these people, it very often 
happens that their place of business is 
in the city—and that is where I call on 
them. 

“I would say that, by the process of 
carefully selecting my prospects—and by 
making telephone appointments with 
them in advance—the disadvantages of a 
limited use of a car are kept to a min- 
imum.” 


What Some Other Agents Are Doing 


Generally, other agents are doing pret- 
ty much the same things as the Phila- 
delphia-Loder agents are doing about 
gasoline and the tire rationing. They 
are selecting their prospects more care- 
fully than ever before; they are using 
direct mail—and following it up with 
telephone calls for appointments—more 
than ever before; they are concentrating 
their efforts within certain areas—and 
they have been finding “acres of dia- 
monds” they didn’t realize existed. 

One agent says: “I am using my car 
only two days a week to make necessary 
calls which have been carefully routed— 
and then only after making a definite 
telephone appointment. I use the car 
at night also on definite appointments. 
With the street car and bus, I am able 
to continue my routine without difficulty 
and, if anything, my results are better 
because I have been planning my work 
as it should always have been planned.” 

Another Provident agent told us that 
a number of prospects, on his invitation, 
have met him at his office—and that he 
takes more prospects to lunch and to 
dinner for the purposes of fact-finding 
interviews than ever before. 

Other agents are exerting a bit more 
pressure on their closes, and have im- 
proved their sales strategy a great deal. 
“When my prospect wants to procrasti- 
nate by saying ‘See me next week’,” one 
agent says, “I grin and reply, ‘You just 
can't do that in wartime’.” “Used judi- 
ciously,” he continues, “this is one of the 
best arguments we have for a quick 
close. This is especially good if the 
Prospect lives some distance out of town. 
I cut my driving almost in half one re- 
cent month and wrote more business 
than in any preceding month for three 
years.” 





OLD LINE LIFE REPORT 


Life insurance in force of the Old Line 
Life of America increased in the first 
quarter of 1943 to $89,320,802, John E. 
Reilly, president, reported to the board 
of directors at the quarterly meeting. 
New Paid life insurance showed a de- 
crease compared to the same period in 
1942, Admitted assets gained $379,913 to 
reach $26,015,799, the highest point in 
the company’s history. U. Govern- 
ment bond holdings, including the $1,- 
000,000 subscribed for in the recent War 
Loan Drive, now total $5,006,766. Taxes 
and license fees in the first three months 
amounted to $50,919, 


$68,399,816 Written 
In Parkinson Month 


NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED 17,942 





April Was Largest Month Since Decem- 
ber, 1941; 500 of Society’s Agents 
Now in Armed Forces 





The total new life insurance written 
by the Equitable Society during April, 
and the total number of lives insured, 
were the largest for any month since 
December, 1941. The period was set 
aside by the agency force of the com- 
pany for their annual new business trib- 
ute to Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the society. The results were an- 
nounced at a luncheon business meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania recently, 
attended by 200 of the company’s repre- 
sentatives from agencies in the entire 
eastern half of the United States, with 
Mr. Parkinson as guest of honor. A 
similar business meeting was held on 
May 10 in Chicago and was attended 
by representatives from the agencies in 
the Middle and Far West. 

Despite the absence of nearly 500 of 
the company’s representatives now serv- 
ing with the armed forces, the total 
business written by the field force dur- 
ing the month exceeded by several mil- 
lions the total insurance written during 
the corresponding campaign in April, 
1942, and comprised applications on 17,- 
942 lives, aggregating $68,399,816 of in- 
surance. In addition to the 17,942 Or- 
dinary policies on individual lives, there 
were forty-one Group insurance cases 
closed covering approximately 4,700 lives. 

Mr. Parkinson, in voicing his personal 
appreciation of the results, said that they 
were particularly gratifying to him as 
indicative, of the continued recognition 
of the security which life insurance af- 
fords, and evidence that the public is 
prepared to place surplus dollars into 
life insurance in the realization that it 
not only safeguards the home front, but 
provides premium dollars for the pur- 
chase of War Bonds. : 





ADOPTS STAGGER-HOUR PLAN 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
joined the list of downtown employers 
in Richmond who began this week to 
adjust schedules for employes to relieve 
the transportation problem. It will com- 
ply with the stagger-hour program by 
closing daily by 4:15 p. m. instead of 
at 4:30 p. m. as heretofore. The usual 
starting hour at 8:30 a. m. will be ob- 
served. The additional fifteen minutes 
will be made up by cutting the luncheon 
period from forty-five to thirty minutes. 





REFUGEE’S WAR BOND SALES 

An outstanding record in War Bond 
selling was turned in by Ernest Herzog, 
Northwestern National Life agent in St. 
Paul, a refugee from the Nazis, who 
within a week after reporting for service 
to his local drive chairman had_ sold 
$1,500,000 in War Bonds. 








expected. 





UNUSUAL OPENING for 
ASSISTANT to VICE-PRESIDENT 


A large group writing company has an opening for an 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of sales. 
experienced in the training and supervision of sales representa- 
tives. Work confined to New York City area. Write in com- 
plete confidence, giving: history of personal production and 
experience in organization work, age, family status, and salary 


Box 1467, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York, New York 


Must be 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas Cit, 








Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 





Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








Program Chairman 





MILDRED F. STONE 


Elsie Matthews of the Newark agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual and chair- 
man of the women’s division of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
has reappointed Mildred F. Stone, agency 
field secretary of the home office of the 
Mutual Benefit, as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the women’s division 
of the national association. 


W. M. SMITH HEADS BUFFALO CLU 


W. Merle Smith, manager of the Buf- 
falo agency of the Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the Buffalo Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, succeed- 
ing Stanley C. Collins. Other officers 
are: vice president. Harlan M. Walker, 
secretary-treasurer, Herbert G. Vogt. 


MANUEL CAMPS, SR. DEAD 


Manuel Camps, father of Manuel 
Camps, Jr., general agent, John Han- 
cock, Brooklyn, died in Brooklyn last 
week. He was a well-known resident 
of the city having been prominent in 
Masonry. For some years he was 4 
cigar manufacturer. 


MADE ASSISTANT MANAGERS 

Three field assistants in the life, acc! 
dent and group departments of the 
Travelers have been promoted to as- 











sistant managers in their respective 
branch offices. They are Weldon M. 
Mason, Dallas; Robert W. Musselll, 


Toledo, and Howard H. Nelson, Omaha. 
N. J. ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The General Agents and Managers 
Association of Northern New Jersey '5 
meeting today in the Downtown (1), 
Newark. Carroll Travis is the spea 
His topic is “Telephone Technique.”  \ 
nominating committee is to be appoin':' 
by President William A. Masterson. 








Ralph Randolph, Penn Mutual’s a 
ciate general agent at San Diego, ' 
on active service with the Navy, /:45 
been promoted to the rank of C 
mander and is in charge of his ship 
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Handling of Claims on 
Missing Service Men 


PROCEDURE DECIDED UPON 





Announcement by War Claims Liaison 
Committee of International Claim Ass’n; 
“Finding of Death” Form 





Procedure for handling life insurance 
claims on service men reported missing 
in action has been set up as a result of 
joint consideration by the war claims 
liaison committee of the International 
Claim Association and the four branches 
of the armed forces, it is announced to- 
dav by Willard E. Hein, State Mutual 
Life, president of the association. 

The official “Certificate of Death” will 
still be issued by the armed services on 
those cases on which the determination 
of death is based upon fact and this is 
being accepted bv the insurance com- 
nanies as the basis for claim payment. 
In those cases where the determination 
of death is based upon presumption, a 
new form known as “Finding of Death” 
will now be issued. This new form will 
be used after the casualty has remained 
in a missing action status for a period 
of twelve months, when the known facts 
preclude any nossibility that life contin- 
ues. Where the records indicate a rea- 
sonable doubt, the casualty will be con- 
tinued in the missing in action classifi- 
cation pending subsequent review of the 
case in the light of further information 
received. Continuing, the announcement 
Savs: 

The use of the new “Finding of Death” form 
was recommended for use by life insurance com- 
panies as the basis of claim payment in a reso- 
lution adopted by the executive committee of the 
International Claim Association, which reads, in 
part, as follows: ; . 

Inasmuch as the armed services will now 
issue a “Finding of Death” Certificate pred- 
icated upon careful consideration by com- 
petent officials of all presumptive evidence 
of death available to them, including confi- 
dential information not available to the pub- 
lic, it is recommended that the companies 
consider their claims on the basis of such 

“Finding of Death” Certificates. 

It is pointed out that the service man’s pay 
and allotments to dependents continue until the 
date of death has been determined and the bene- 
ficiary reeives the benefit of the presumption that 
life continues up to that date. . ; 

It is also pees out by International Claim 
Association that there is necessarily some time 
lag between telegraphic notice of death to next 
of kin and the eventual issue of Certificate of 
Death by the armed services. The first notice 
goes out upon receipt of radio or telegraphic 
notice from the field, while the official certificate 
must await receipt of all official records from 
the field. This may cause some delay in claim 
payment, as that must depend upon receipt of the 
official certificate. Where there is financial need 
in such cases, however, the American Red Cross, 
Army Emergency Relief Society and the Navy 
Relief Society stand ready to be of service. _ 

The original procedure for handling war claims 
was set up by the insurance claim men and the 
officers of the four armed services shortly after 
the outbreak of the war. This new procedure 
results from a continuing study under the war 
claims liaison committee, of which Godfrey M. 
Day, Connecticut General, is chairman, and will 
keep pace with changing situations. 


F, J. Pinque and W. C. Brown 
Advanced by Colonial Life 


The board of directors of the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City recently appointed 
Francis J. Pinque comptroller and Wil- 
liam C, Brown mathematician. Mr. 
Pinque received his basic training in 
accounting in the commercial field and 
from the Walton School of Commerce, 
from which he graduated in 1927. Be- 
fore coming to the Colonial, he spent 
thirteen years with the Bankers Na- 
tional, Montclair, starting in 1930 as 
cashier. He was promoted to general 
accountant in 1932 and in 1935 was made 
assistant secretary. He completed all 
examinations of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association Institute, receiving the 
fellowship in accounting in 1941. 

Mr. Brown is an honor graduate of 
Queens University, Kingston, Canada, 
where he was medalist in mathematics. 
\fter graduation in 1931 he entered the 
actuarial department of the Empire Life 
in Kingston and during his association 
with that company, completed the exam- 
ination requirements to become a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 
In November, 1941, he joined the ac- 





Grant Wins Toscanini Manuscript 
Of National Anthem Arrangement 


The purchase of $1,000,000 in war bonds 
brought W. T. Grant, president, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co., into posses- 
sion of the manuscript of Arturo Tos- 
canini’s own arrangement of The Star 
Spangled Banner. This brought the com- 
pany’s purchase in the second war bond 
drive to $2,000,000. According to the 
story in the Kansas City Times, each 
note of the national anthem is written 
in bright green ink, in Toscanini’s own 
hand. 

The manuscript was presented to Mr. 
Grant at the close of the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s Symphony Orchestra 
broadcast in New York, Sunday, May 2. 
It was announced that Mr. Grant would 
present the manuscript to the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Niles Trammell, president of N. B. C., 
in announcing the winner of the bidding 
that was started at the concert the pre- 
vious week, said a total of $11,190,045 in 


war bond pledges had been received. He 
referred to the bidding as a national 
network auction. The successful bid of 
$1,000,000 was made through radio sta- 
tion WDAF in Kansas City. 

Presented in Person 

“Mr. Grant is present in the studio,” 
Mr. Trammell said. “It gives me great 
pleasure to give him this manuscript.” 

Applause sounded and through it 
boomed the voice of Trammell. “Thanks 
from all of America.” The broadcasting 
executive then described Mr. Grant as 
a lifelong admirer of Toscanini, telling 
of his activities in connection with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 

“Mr. Grant,” he said, “started out to 
be a musician but had to give up music 
to make a living.” 

Members of the orchestra laughed and 
there was another round of applause. 
Mr. Trammell then announced Mr. 
Grant’s decision to give the manuscript 
to the Nelson gallery. 





Suspension of Payments 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that whatever ‘automatic’ option the 
policy provided for would be the one in 
effect, in the face, for example, of an 
offer of proof that some other option 
was sought to be exercised. Or, if the 
insured is still living, he might offer to 
prove that he was in good health, etc., 
for some time after such a ‘lapse’ and 
ready, willing and financially able to 
revive his policy, but because of war 
restrictions, could not take the neces- 
sary formal steps ordinarily required to 
effect a reinstatement. 

“Finally, and without attempting to 
reach any further conclusions on the 
matter, may I express the opinion that 
the entire question is not as dead as it 
once seemed? Hence, all of us, as life 
insurance counsel, may well give thought 
before the end of the present conflict 
and the eventual victory of our country 
and its associates as to just what legal 
liabilities may be imposed upon life in- 
surance companies, in the circumstances, 
after the war is over.” 

Some Other Speakers 

Other speakers and their subjects were 
these: “Some Aspects of the Landlord- 
Tenant-Mortgagee Relationship,” Hugh 
S. Campbell, attorney, Phoenix Mutual; 
“Constitutional Aspects of the Conflict 
of Laws: Recent Developments,” Joseph 
O'Meara, of counsel, Western & South- 
ern Life. 

There were two round table discus- 
sions: “Power of Attorney for Men in 
Military Service,” led by Robert 
Dechert, counsel, Penn Mutual; and 
“Recent Developments in Social Secur- 
ity,’ led by R. A. Hohaus, associate 
actuary, Metropolitan. 





LANDLORD-TENANT-MORTGAGEE 

Hugh S. Campbell, attorney of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, delivered before 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel at its meeting in New York this week 
a paper on “Some Aspects of the Land- 
lord-Tenant-Mortgagee Relationship” in 
which he traced the development of cer- 
tain legal principles having application 
to mortgage investments and commented 
on practices employed in that connec- 
tion. 


Approximately three-fourths of all life 
insurance funds invested in the first two 
months of this year went into U. S. or 
Canadian Government bonds. 





tuarial staff of the Canadian head office 
of the Prudential of England in Mont- 
real. He remained with that office until 
he joined the Colonial in March, 1943, 


Phineas Henry President 

Phineas Henry, Sr., vice president and 
general counsel, Equitable of Iowa, has 
been elected president of Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. A graduate of 
Harvard and Drake Law, he entered 
general practice, his law firm being Hen- 
ry & Henry, which represents a number 
of life companies. His son, Phineas 
Henry, Jr., is a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry. Phineas Henry, Sr., became gen- 
eral counsel of Equitable twenty years 
ago and vice president ten years ago. 


Col. Aikins Joins Life Counsel 


Col. G. Harold Aikins, general counsel, 
Great West Life, and president of Ca- 
nadian Bar Association, has joined As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel and 
addressed that body at Waldorf-Astoria 
this week. Other new members are John 
W. Fischbach, Minnesota Mutual; Fred- 
eric Parker, Berkshire Life; Powell B. 
McHaney, General American; Howard 
C. Spencer, Home Life; R. D. Taylor, 
Sun Life; Eugene M. Thore, Acacia. 
Honorary members elected are E. A. 
Roberts, Fidelity Mutual; J. Armitage 
Ewing, formerly Sun. 








Blocked Country Nationals 


Robert L. Hogg, associate general 
counsel, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, addressing Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel here this week, 
discussed the U. S. Treasury’s proposed 
general license for life insurance com- 
panies under executive order relative to 
control over property of foreign nations. 
He pointed out that there are many fiscal 
transactions arising in connection with 
policies and annuity contracts involving 
the interest of nationals of blocked coun- 
tries which cannot be performed on the 
books of the companies. 


MANHATTAN’S 35% GAIN 

The agents for the Manhattan Life 
submitted a total of $3,138,063 examined 
business, for April. The goal set by the 
agents was $2,500,000. Paid for business 
for the month showed an increase of 
35% over the paid for business of April, 
1942. Insurance in force increased by 
over $1,000,000, the total now in force 
being $107,891,730. 


W. N. Hiller of the Stumes & Loeb 
Agency, Penn Mutual, and Harry G. 
Walter, supervisor of the same agency 
have been giving a telephone skit at 
various Chicago meetings, demonstrating 
the right and wrong ways of telephone 
technique in selling. 








Benefit payments from life insurance 
policies averaged $4,608 every minute 
during the first two months of 1943. 





Guy W. Cox Gets Doctor’s 
Degree From Syracuse 





Blank & Stoller 
COX 


GUY W. 
Guy W. Cox, president, John Hancock 
Mutual, has been awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
by Syracuse University. The award was 
made at the 72d annual commencement 
exercises of Syracuse University on May 
8 Mr. Cox received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Dartmouth and 
was graduated magna cum laude from 
Boston University Law School. 





Chicago Life Ins. oad Trust 
Council To Meet May 20 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Life Insurance and Trust Council will 
be held May 20 in the quarters of the 
Chicago Bar Association. President F. 
B. Thurman announced that Dr. George 
E. Davis, Purdue University professor 
and authority on the poetry of James 
Whitcomb Riley, would address the 
meeting. The Elastic Four, the national 
champion barber shop quartet, will also 
be featured. A member of the trust 
council, Roy M. Frisby, Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, is a member of this 
quartet which won the national finals in 
Grand Rapids, in which sixty-three quar 
tets competed. Other members who com- 
plete the quartet are Herman Struble, 
James Doyle and Frank Thorne, who ar- 
ranges the music. 

The members of the committee are: 
Harvey H. Page, program chairman; 
Knowles B. Hollowell, independent brok- 
er, fellowship chairman; Jack Chapman, 
City National Bank & Trust Co., ticket 
sales chairman. 


R. R. HALE’S DAUGHTER WEDS 
Robert Roy Hale, agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
Mrs. Hale announce the marriage of 
their daughter Mary Elizabeth to Rob- 
ert Bruce Ward, Ensign, U.S.N.R. Cer 
emony was performed in Baltimore April 
3 in Wilson Memorial Church. 
UNION MUTUAL REPORT 
Paid business of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me., for April was 23% 
greater than for the corresponding period 
a year ago. The Union Mutual field 
organization produced the largest vol- 
ume of new business in the 95 year his- 
tory of the company during its ninth 
annual April sales testimonial to Presi- 
dent Rolland FE. Trish. 
KIWANIANS HEAR A. F. GILLIS 
Alexander F. Gillis, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, Newark and_ past 
president of the West Hudson Kiwanis 
Club, was the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of the North Newark Kiwanis 
Club, held in the Robert Treat Hotel, 
last Tuesday. His topic was “Twenty- 
two Years in Kiwanis Circles,” 
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"TEEN AGE WORKERS 

From an insurance standpoint the in- 
creasing employment of ‘teen age boys 
and girls on war work and even in farm- 
ing suggests a rising accident and mor- 
tality rate for this age group as well as 
some degree of health impairment. As 
young men‘are drawn off into the com- 
bat services their younger brothers and 
sisters are finding ready employment at 
high wages and this summer school chil- 
dren in large numbers will work on 
farms. On this subject the “Statistical 
Bulletin” of the Metropolitan Life points 
out that there is grave danger that young 
workers may enter occupations which 
their physical, mental or 
emotional capacities. Working on a farm 
can be a most healthful way to spend a 


will overtax 


vacation but it also can be both fatiguing 
and dangerous. 

The future health of our ’teen age 
population is too important to risk im- 
pairment by carelessness or lack of su- 
pervision. Young bodies may be crip- 
pled by heavy manual labor or by work 
for long periods in cramped _ positions. 
There has been an increase in the tu- 
berculosis death rate for ages 15 to 19 
whereas the rate decreased for all other 
ages. This is significant. It points to 
the need for supervising the employment 
of youth unaccustomed to manual labor 
hours at 


or to confinement for long 


monotonous tasks. 





MICHIGAN AND OREGON MOTOR 
VEHICLE LAWS 

States of Oregon and Michigan have 

added to their statute books motor ve- 

hicle safety-responsibility laws, modeled 

New York law. New York 


State put through its motor vehicle safe- 


after the 


ty-responsibility law in 1941 and Indiana 
enacted a similar law some weeks ago. 
The Oregon law becomes effective June 
9, 1943, and the Michigan one on July 
30, 1943. 
tect car owners and pedestrians 
The new laws 
will) undoubtedly greatly increase sales 
Oregon, 
The 
New York law increased insured cars in 
from 28% 


30th laws are designed to pro- 
from 
the irresponsible driver. 
of automobile insurance in 


Michigan and bordering states. 


this state to approximately 
75% within the first year. 

When the New York law was enacted 
in 1941 and the Indiana law was enacted 
Alfred M. 
comprehensive digest of these laws, and 
that publishing 


Best Co., Inc., published a 


now pub- 
lished an analysis of the Michigan and 


house has 





Oregon laws. 
were 


The digest tells why the 
how they work 
and how motorists can secure the need- 
ed proof of financial responsibility. Em- 
phasis is placed on the point that any 
person involved in an accident will have 
to show financial responsibility by either 
an automobile insurance policy of stand- 
ard public liability and property damage 
limits, or be able to satisfy any judg- 
ment and, in addition, deposit up to 
$11,000 with the state. 


laws necessary, 





C. & S. ASSOCIATION IN THE WAR 
EFFORT 

The many contributions of the stock 
casualty and surety companies to the 
nation’s war effort through the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
were featured this week at the annual 
meeting of that organization. Impres- 
sively, General Manager C. W. Fair- 
child told this story, emphasizing in his 
annual report that every department and 
division of the association is now en- 
gaged in work which directly contributes 
to America’s gigantic war program. 

In its particular details his report 
could well be developed into a fine pub- 
lic relations document for the stock cas- 


ualty and surety business. There is 
plenty of drama, for example, in the 
cooperative spirit shown by the Na- 


Bureau in develop- 
a complete 


tional Conservation 
ing for the U. S. 
driver education program, thereby ena- 


Army 


bling the mechanized services to hasten 
the training of troops selected to drive 
the mighty machines of the modern 
army. Part of this program is a pre- 
induction driver training course, one of 
the few recommended by the War De- 
partment and U. S. Office of Education, 
which is being given in high schools and 
throughout the country. The 
3ureau. and Center for 
(maintained at New 
York University) cooperated in_ this 
effort. The latter institution, in fact, 
is now devoting its entire attention to 
conservation of manpower, materials and 
machines and has enrolled 1,300 engin- 
eers, safety supervisors, nurses, firemen 
and teachers, all preparing to assist the 
armed forces and civilian defense or- 
ganizations. 


colleges 
Conservation 
Safety Education 


This gives just a glimpse of the many- 
sided war activity of the Association; it 
has its parallel in many other depart- 
ments—casualty, surety, claims bureau, 
etc. In addition, the organization has 
been constructively busy in public and 
agency relations, giving full cooperation 
























































































Four of the executive officers of Washington National of Evanston, Ill., and one 
field representative of the company are shown in picture above completing the 
purchase of $3,600,000 of United States Treasury War Bonds. Standing from left 
to right are Curtis P. Kendall, executive vice president of the company; C. B. 
Donahue, general agent at Hampton, Iowa; George R. Kendall, president of the 


company, and J. F. Ramey, executive vice president and secretary. 


The Wash- 


ington National originally purchased $2,800,000 of U. S. 24%% Treasury bonds in 
the second war loan drive, and then bought an additional $800,000 of the same 


issue making its total $3,600,000. 


In the picture Treasurer T. J. Griffin of Washington National (seated) is shown 
signing the check consummating the transaction. 





Paul Haase, well known to insurance 
men for his writings in Credit and 
Financial Management, official organ of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
is now affiliated with the Controllers In- 
stitute of America as assistant secretary 
and is managing editor of its publication, 
The Controller. Before joining the 
credit men’s group in 1931, Mr. Haase 
was on the staff of the old New York 
World. He is a graduate of New York 
University and a resident of Tenafly, N. 
J. The author of numerous articles on 
economic and business trends, Mr. Haase 
is a national director of the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel 
and past president of the Conference on 
Association Publicity. 

x x 

Harry G. Spaulding, Florida state 
agent of the Great American Insurance 
Co. with headquarters at Lakeland, has 
been accorded Quarter Century Club 
honors. They include a large bronze 
certificate tablet and a silver identifica- 
tion tag. Mr. Spaulding formerly was 
with the home office as agency superin- 
tendent of the company. He took a 
leave of absence on account of ill health 
and became Florida state agent in 1932, 
the mild climate completely restoring 
his health. On his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary he received the congratulations 
of Robert S. Glass, president of the 
Club. 

xk * * 


F. R. Kerman, director of publicity 


of Pacific Mutual Life, has just been’ 


notified that his son, John R. Kerman, 
has been promoted from first lieutenant 
to captain, U. S. Marine Corps. The 
news came in a letter from Captain Ker- 
man, who is “somewhere in the Pacific.” 





to agent organizations and to business 
and educational groups. 

It has also just completed an out- 
standing job in conjunction with the 
American Newspapers Publishers Asso- 
ciation—a nation-wide consumer poll on 
what the public thinks of general in- 
surance. 

It is the constant repetition of such 
wholesome cooperation which is earning 
for the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives the reputation of a virile, 
forward-looking trade organization. 


Leaverett G. Teague, claims manager, 
American Policyholders’ in New York 
City, has been elected vice president of 
the American Legion Memorial Hospital 
of Newark, N. J., and chairman of its 
executive committee. Mr. Teague is a 
veteran of World War I; was one of 
the organizers of the Legion Hospital in 
Newark and has served on its board of 
trustees since 1939, 

x o* «& 

Sam Hildreth, former accident insur- 
ance star producer of the Travelers at 
Worcester, Mass., now a sergeant in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps stationed at At- 
lantic City, is doing a fine job in selling 
government life insurance to army air- 
men. In 1940 Mr. Hildreth led the Trav- 
elers field forces in production of acci- 
dent insurance. 

ee 

Sergeant James J. Butler, son of Al- 
bert N. Butler, vice president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., is now taking his Offi- 
cers Training Course at Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. 

* * * 

John C. Spargo has resigned as special 
agent at Seattle for the Royal-Liverpool 
groups and his appointment as special 
agent for Crum & Forster has been 
announced by W. C. Carlyon, state agent. 
His headquarters will be in Portland. 

x & Oe 


Mrs. Fern Harrington, treasurer of thie 
National Association of Insurance Wom- 
en, was honored recently by being se- 
lected as the week’s Red Cross volunteer 
worker in St. Paul. She has been de- 
voting much of her spare hours to Red 
Cross work. In business life she is sec- 
retary and office manager of the Hanna- 
ford-O’Brien agency. 

* x *e 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Douglas Williams, 
Arlington, Va., announce the birth April 
26 of a son, Grant Tuthill Williams. 
Mrs. Williams is the youngest daughter 
of W. T. Grant, president, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. 

* * x 

W. F. Winterble, director of agencies 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary 0! 
his becoming an agency manager fot! 
that company on May 1 

* * * 

James A McLain, president of the 
Guardian Lifé of New York, addressed 
the May 10 luncheon meeting of the St 
Paul Life Underwriters. 
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Father and Son Prominent New York 
Fire Insurance Men 


The Walter C. Howes—father and son 
—long prominent in fire insurance in this 
state, were among those who attended 
the recent dinner at the Biltmore Hotel 
of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society. 
Walter C. Howe, Sr., is with the Royal- 
Liverpool Group in its metropolitan de- 
partment at 150 William Street, New 
York. Walter C. Howe, Jr., is fire man- 
ager of Johnson & Higgins. 

The first Howe in this country came 
here in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, landing in Plymouth and settling 
in Lynn, Mass. Ancestors on the ma- 
ternal side were the Packer family which 
manufactured the Packer Tar soap at 
Mystic, Conn. members of which 
founded Lehigh College and Packer In- 
stitute. 

Walter C. Howe, Sr., began his career 
in New York with Clarence S. Day & 
Co., bankers at 44 Wall Street. This is 
the Clarence S. Day who is now imper- 
sonated in one of the biggest hits which 
Broadway has ever seen—‘“Life With 
Father.” That comedy is the story of 
Clarence Day and his family. Next, 
Walter C. went with the Astor Place 
sank, which later became a branch of 
the Corn Exchange Bank. 

From banking Mr. Howe went into 
fire insurance, joining the Niagara Fire 
and being for a time in the field for 
that company. He next went with the 
Great American in the New York State 
field. Then he joined the Liverpool & 
London & Globe with which company 
he supervised the New York State field; 
then came into the head office in charge 
of New York State territory. Next, he 
became assistant manager of the met- 


ropolitan department, later becoming 
manager. Recently, he has been with 


all the companies in the Royal-Liver- 
pool fleet in an advisory capacity in its 
metropolitan department. For some 
years he has been a prominent mem- 
ber of the Gipsy Trail Club of Carmel, 
N. Y., on whose estate are seventy-eight 
cottages, two lodges and a club house. 
He is a member of the Society of Col- 
onial Wars, is a trustee of Manhattan 
Savings Bank, a director of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of Great Britain, lo- 
cated in New York and of the Hudson 
Insurance Co., and is a Master Mason. 

Walter C. Howe, Jr., attended high 
schools in Albany, Newark and Arling- 
ton, N. J., and during summer vacations 
worked with the old Atlee Brown Rating 
Bureau in Newark and with the Albany 
Stamping Office, head of which was Tom 
Naulty. Upon leaving school he became 
a map clerk for the Home in its Eastern 
department, head of which at the time 
was Harold Poole. After experience in 
the suburban field he became special 
agent of the Home for Eastern New 
York, headquarters in Albany. Next, he 
organized the New York suburban field 
tor the Public Fire and became man- 
ager of its suburban department. In 
1932 he went with Crum & Forster in the 
metropolitan department. He was asked 
’y the Agricultural to organize its met- 
ropolitan department in New York City 























In 1941 he joined Johnson 


which he did. 
& Higgins. 

Walter C. Howe, Jr., has lectured at 
the Insurance Society of New York, giv- 
ing a fire insurance course for insurance 
brokers, and also gave a course in 1941 
before the American Institute of Bank- 
ing on fundamental principles of all lines 
of insurance except life. He lives in 
Larchmont, N. Y.; is a member of the 
Larchmont Shore Club there, and also 
is a member of the St. Nicholas Society, 
Bankers Club and Society of Colonial 
Wars. In the latter society he has been 
prominent in several activities. 

* * x 


Insurance Women of New York Hear 
Washington Personality Lowdowns 
The Insurance Women of New York, 

an organization of secretaries of top 

insurance executives in the fire and cas- 
ualty field, had one of its most brilliant 
dinners on Monday night at the Fifth 

Avenue Hotel. Toastmaster was Harold 

V. Smith, president of Home, and chief 

speaker was George E. Allen, vice pres- 

ident of the Home, former Commissioner 
of District of Columbia, and who has 
been appointed chairman of the newly 
created American Red Cross committee 
on Prisoners of War. Also, at the speak- 
ers’ table were Bernard M. Culver, presi- 

dent of America Fore; and James M. 

Haines, head of the Phoenix Assurance- 

London Guarantee & Accident group of 

companies. 

These are the officers of the Insur- 
ance Women of New York: president, 
Florence McCaskie, auditing division, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
vice president, Catherine Burns, Marine 
Office of America; recording secretary, 
May Crehan Bower, Globe & Rutgers; 
corresponding secretary, Irene Brown, 
Maryland Casualty; treasurer, Joan Cur- 
tin, Interstate Insurance Service Office; 
historian, Julia Russell, Navional Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Among those attending the meeting 
were President Ada V. Doyle, Caldwell, 
N. J., National Association of Insurance 
Women; and Kay Dougherty, president 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Women. 

Mr. Allen gave interesting lowdowns 
on Washington personalities. He paid 
a tribute to the integrity and character 
of the principal figures in Washington, 
both in the administration and on the 
other side. The women present were 
particularly interested in his comments 
on the White House secretariat. There 
are six men holding executive secretarial 
posts for the President. Each has a 
particular liaison job. Chief of these 
secretaries is Stephen Early, the secre- 
tary with whom the White House news- 
paper correspondents have the closest 
association. Margaret I.eHand has been 
the principal woman secretary, but she 
has been ill for some time and Grace 
Tully, also for years with the President, 
takes most of his dictation of paramount 
importance. 

Mr. Allen gave a bird’s-eye view of 
the tremendous amount of correspond- 
ence at the White House. He said that 





thousands of letters a day are received, 
carefully documented and filed; answers 
made when required. The President has 
lunch at his desk daily. He does not 
leave the White House for social occa- 
sions except at rare intervals. Occa- 
sionally, he attends an important dinner 
outside of the White House. One of his 
rare visits was to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes at the time the great Justice an- 
nounced his retirement from the bench. 
The President frequently works until 
midnight or longer. 

Mr. Allen told of the large number of 
visitors to the executive offices of the 
White House. All these visits are ef- 
ficiently and pleasantly handled,  al- 
though, of course, occasionally a crank 
makes his appearance, but does not re- 
main long. Despite the atmosphere of 
high tension because of the added re- 
sponsibilities of the White House 
brought by the World War there is no 
excitement, all situations being handled 
efficiently and quietly. 

Mr. Allen responded off the record to 
some questions asked him about the new 
committee on Prisoners of War of which 
he is chairman. President Smith of the 
Home said that Mr. Allen would prob- 
ably take an aeroplane for Europe soon. 
Mr. Allen said humorously that these trips 
across the ocean in war times may or 
may not prove uneventful. “A civilian like 
me can hardly be blamed for getting a 
little nervous when he starts over the 
ocean in these dramatic times,” said 
Mr. Allen, “and there certainly is a sigh 
of relief when the safe landing is 
made.” Mr. Allen had a most interest- 
ing trip abroad some months ago when 
he went to Ireland for the Red Cross 
and then in England met many of the 
leading personalities of Great Britain as 
well as having visits at the homes of 
Ambassadors Winant and Biddle. 

* 


G. Kenneth Buchanan Now Captain 
in U. S. Army 

G. Kenneth Buchanan, formerly chief 
accountant of Service Fire Insurance Co. 
of New York, is now a captain in the 
U. S. Army and is assistant finance offi- 
cer at Picatinny Arsenal, which is thir- 
ty-eight miles from New York and one 
of the oldest arsenals in the country. 
Commanding officer at Picatinny is Col- 
onel William E. Larned. 

Captain Buchanan was at 


one time 





BUCHANAN 


CAPT. G. K. 


supervisor of accounts with the Liqui- 
dation Bureau, New York State Insur- 
ance Department. Leaving the Depart- 
ment in June, 1937, he became comptroll- 
er with John H. Awtry & Co., and was 
subsequently made a vice president of 
John H. Awtry & Co. and also a mem- 
ber of the board of the First Reinsur- 
ance Co. He resigned in 1940 and for 
a time was special agent of Standard 
Accident, going in October 31, 1941, with 
the Service Fire. 

Since he reported at Picatinny, Cap- 


Father and Son 





Ben Fasman Photos 


Walter C. Howe, Sr., and 
Walter C. Howe, Jr. 


tain Buchanan has devoted considerable 
time to speeding the issuance of War 
Bonds purchased by employes of the 
Arsenal. He joined the Army as a lieu- 
tenant and attended the Army Finance 
School, Duke University. 

s © * 


Business a Pioneer in Social Change, 
Says Broughton 

So much is being written on the sub- 

relations—and 

that 

winning the public’s good will is more 


ject of business public 


there is a unanimity of opinion 


important for business and industry than 
ever before—that a fresh viewpoint on 
the subject is always welcome. Averell 
Broughton, a New York advertising and 
public relations executive, has gotten 
away from the beaten track in his book, 
“The New Profession,” published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. 

In addition to being one of the keen- 
est observers in the public relations 
field, he has a background which en- 
ables him to write with considerable lite- 
rary ability. In the early stages of his 
career he was an instructor of English 
in Columbia College, pursuing graduate 
studies in English and Economics. He 
became an advertising executive in 1928, 
later turning to public relations work. 
He has a wide acquaintance with execu 
tives in big business and thus under- 
stands the problems from the inside. He 
is able to take a long range view. 

He believes that business has said too 
little about itself and its contributions 
and its importance as the balance wheel 
of the world we live in. He believes that 
the ideal business executive is a man 
who is enough of a business. philosopher 
to place his business accurately in our 
world and guide its operations in the 
public interest. He feels, likewise, that 
the interests of business are identical 
with the public which it serves; he does 
not see how it could be otherwise. 

When public relations have failed in 
business the fault has been basically due 
to the fact that some business leaders 
have failed to grasp the viewpoint of 
the significance of their own business to 
the public. 

One point emphasized by Mr. Brough- 
ton is that business in the larger sense 
has been the pioneer in social change. 
The discoveries of applied science, and 
the development and exploitation of such 
common-places of today as electricity 
and the internal combustion engine, have 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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A. J. Smith Renamed 
To Head N. Y. Board 


OTHER NOMINATIONS ARE MADE 





Riordan for Vice President; Niver Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; McFalls and 
Howe as Assistants 





A. J. Smith, president of Zweig, Smith 
& Co., has been renominated as presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Fire 


annual election will 
May 19. Other 
For 


Underwriters. The 
be held on Wednesday, 
nominations are as follows: 
William A. Riordan, assistant 
in New York City for 


vice 
president, 
general manager 


the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies; for 
secretary-treasurer, E. C. Niver; for as- 
sistant secretary, David S. McFalls, and 


for assistant treasurer, Walter C. Howe. 
For members of committees the fol- 
lowing nominations have been made: 


Committee on finance: Charles Bell- 
inger, Albert N. Butler, Willard L. 
Chambers, John A. Forrestel, H. J. 


Kiefer, Henry H. Reed, O. Tregaskis. 
Committee on fire patrol: L. R. Bow- 


den, John A. Forrestel, C. A. Fowler, 
W. M. Frink, Joseph T. Goeller, George 
I’. Kern, George E. O’Hara. 


Committee on laws and legislation: Al- 


bert N. Butler, T. J. Irvine, J. J. Ma- 
grath, Ronald R. Martin, A. R. Phillips, 
William Quaid, C. F. Shallcross. 


Committee on losses and adjustments: 
John W. Begg, Henry FE. Frost, Vernon 
Hall, A. R. Hanners, George F. Kern, 
John G. Loose, Stratford D. Mills, ( 
Nottingham, F. E. Potter, W. J. 
nolds, W. A. Riordan. 

Committee on fire prevention and 
water supply: I. S. Binghi am, Willard L. 
Chambers, W. R. Crane, Walter C. 
Howe, W. J. Manning, (¢ ‘larence McDan- 
iel, S. T. Skirrow. 

Committee on 


Rey- 


electricity: P. W. 
Barnes, W. R. Crane, C. A. Fowler, Fred 
W. Kentner, John FE. Peace, Eugene C. 
Richard, Chris D. Sheffe. 


_Committee on public relations: Albert 
N. Butler, Charles P. Butler, John F. 
Clark, Victor Kurbyweit, John A. Lynch. 


VIRGINIA. AGENTS TO MEET 


David A. North, New Haven, presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance 
\gents; Roy Duffus, Rochester, N. Y.; 


H. Pierce North, 
velopment Office, and Warren F. Kim- 
ball, Kimball & Price, New York insur- 
ance counsellors, will be principal speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents at 
the John Mrashall Hotel, Richmond, 
May 26-27. 


director, Business De- 


REIMER & MURRAY DISSOLVED 

The New York City agency of Reimer 
& Murray, 75 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, has been dissolved. Each of the 
tormer partners, Arthur E. Reimer and 
Thomas A. Murray, will conduct his own 
agency. 


SQUARE CLUB TO CELEBRATE 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will celebrate its twentieth anni- 
versary at its meeting at Block Hall, 
May 17. There will be a dinner at 6 
p. m., followed by a short business ses 
sion. 


DIXIE FIRE NAMES WHELPLEY 


The Whelpley Agency, Inc., 135 Wil 
liam St., New York City, has been ap- 
pointed as metropolitan, suburban and 
country-wide binding agency for the 
Dixie Fire Insurance Co. of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Group 


G. Perry Crawford New 
Head of Glens Falls 


SMALLEY AND WEST RETIRE 


Indemnity Co. Elects Mead; West Board 
Chairman; Smalley a Director; Louis 
P. Brown Secretary 


Changes in head officers of the Glens 
Falls Group of insurance companies 
marked their annual meetings at Glens 
Falls May 12. Krank M. Smalley re- 
tired as president of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co. and the Commerce Insur- 
ance Co. and as vice president of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., and E. W. 
West retired as president of Glens Falls 
Indemnity and the Glens Falls Investing 
Corp. 

G. Perry Crawford was chosen to suc- 


ceed Mr. Smalley in all three of his 
former capacities and to succeed Mr. 
West as president of Glens Falls In- 


vesting. George D. Mead was named 
president of Glens Falls Indemnity, suc- 
ceeding Mr. West, and also became a 
vice president of the three other compa- 
nies. Mr. West was elected board chair- 
man, and Mr. Smalley a director of all 
four companies. 

Mr. Crawford has been serving as ex- 
ecutive vice president of Glens Falls In- 
surance Co. and the Commerce Insur- 
ance Co., with Mr. Mead as executive 
vice president of Glens Falls Indemnity. 

Louis P. Brown, who has been general 
counsel, was elected recording secretary 
and general counsel of the four compa- 
nies. All other officers and directors 
were re-elected. 


Endorsements Provided to Attach to 


N. Y. Policies Expiring After July 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers recommends to member compa- 
nies, in view of the fact that many 
thousands of outstanding fire policies 
will not expire prior to July 1, when the 
revised form goes into effect, that they 
interpret the 1918 standard forms of 
New York State, in respect to any loss 
occurring subsequent to noon, standard 
time on July 1 as though the following 
endorsement had been attached thereto: 

“Designed for attachment only to pol- 
icies gon an inception date prior to 
July 1, 1943. : 

“The insured under this policy may 
elect to make claim in case of loss oc- 
curring subsequent to noon, standard 
time, July 1, 1943 resulting from damage 
to, or destruction of property located in 
the State of New York, as if this policy 
had been cancelled and rewritten under 
the 1943 ‘Standard Fire Insurance Policy 
of the State of New York’ (Chapter 671 
—Laws of New York, 1943), subject to 
the terms and conditions of the forms 
and endorsements in effect hereon, and 
provided that the same election is made 
with respect to all of the 1918 form New 
York standard fire insurance policies in- 
volved in the same claim, and that said 





Douglas State Agent 
For Caledonian Group 


John B. Douglas has been appointed 
state agent in eastern New York State 
for the Caledonian Group. He will have 
headquarters in Albany. R. W. Mc- 
Cosh has been named state agent in 
Louisiana and Mississippi with head- 
quarters in Jackson, Miss. 








THE 


UNITY 
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INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


John A. Heinze 


PRESIDENT 








election shall apply thereafter to all 
such policies.” 
May Use Old Policies to End of Year 


Likewise, because many companies are 
encountering difficulty in getting sup- 
plies of the new policy printed in time 
for use by July 1 the National Board 
states that the New York Insurance De 
partment will not object to companies 
using existing stocks of 1918 form New 
York standard policy, provided the fol 
lowing endorsement is attached to those 
having an inception date subsequent to 
June 30: 

“This policy is writen subject to the 
provisions, stipulations, agreements and 
conditions of the 1943 ‘Standard Fire In 
surance Policy of the State of New 
York’ (Chapter 671—Laws of New York, 
1943) and to the terms and conditions of 
the forms and endorsements added here- 
to, and shall be construed in accordance 
therewith.” 

No such policy shall be issued with an 
inception date subsequent to December 
31, 1943. Thereafter only the 1943 stand- 
ard form may be used in New York 
State. 

Copies of an agreement have been 
forwarded to companies for their signa- 
ture. One of these is to be forwarded 
to the New York Insurance Department. 
On or about June 1 the Department will 
make available to the press a list of the 
companies which have filed the agree 
ments. 





N. Y. EXCHANGE MEETS 





Numerous ‘Changes in Rules Made, Sev- 
eral Based on Compliance With New 
Standard Fire Policy 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change held a lengthy meeting on 
Wednesday, giving consideration and 
approval to numerous changes in forms 
and rules. One of the important changes 
is to interpret the insuring clause of the 
new fire policy, effective July 1, to in- 
clude damage by lightning to electrical 
apparatus. Under the present policy such 
damage is excluded. 

The automatic reinstatement of loss 
rule was amended to permit use of au- 
tomatic reinstatement of loss clause for 
an amount not exceeding $100. 

Rules were adopted permitting pro 
rata cancellation of policies on build- 
ings in course of construction when the 
building is completed. 

Depreciation, demolition and increased 
cost of construction rates, rules and 
forms were adopted. 

Numerous changes in general rules and 
forms were adopted, effective July 1, to 
secure compliance and consistency with 
the new standard policy of the State o/ 
New York, effective on that date. These 
changes included modification of rul 
and form for builder’s risk, alteration: 
and repairs, and electrical apparatus 
clause, and elimination of civil author- 
ity clause, fall of building clause waiver, 
lightning clause and night work rule. 

R. Michelsen of Hall & Henshaw 
has been appointed to serve the unex 
pired term of the late Robert F. Wrigh' 
on the Central Bureau committee. 





S. O. SMITH’S FATHER DIES 

James Whitfield Smith, father of Sid 
ney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga., forme: 
president of the National Association © 
Insurance Agents, died May 8 at Atlanta. 
He was 93 years old. Mr. Smith wa: 
a native of Lafayette, Ala., and was 4 
local agent at West Point, Ga., for é 
time. From 1887 until his retiremen' 
some years ago he was in the bankins 
business in Gainesville. In recent year 
he made his home in Atlanta. He was : 
prominent and popular figure throughou 
northern Georgia. Funeral services wer 
held at Gainesville. 
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New York 


State Association of Loc “al Agents, 





Association Welcomes Criticism 


If Linked With Work for Reform 


Wallace in Presidential Address Finds Merit in New York City 


and Suburban Agents’ Proposals for Branch Office 
Action; Urges Their Cooperation for Results 


vracuse, N. Y., May 10.—President 
iwustus C. Wallace, Goshen, in pre- 
enting his annual report to the New 


Association convention here 
supported the National 
program, 


York State 
iis afternoon, 
relations 


\ssociation’s public 


kewise the national body’s educational 
courses, and made a special plea for co- 

operation and friendly consideration of 
intra-association problems such as raised 
by agents in the New York City area. 

Turning to the moves taken in New 
York City to get more action by the 
state association against production 
branch offices and to secure other 
changes in the state set-up, President 
Wallace said: 

“Tt sounds rather ominous. It has 
caused me some concern but from the 
beginning of my work with your asso- 
ciation I have been impressed by the 
slogan and invariable policy of conform- 
ance and cooperation. I believe that it 
will always produce a satisfactory con- 
clusion if it is tried faithfully. How 
imperative it is for us in this time of 
national trial and testing to manage our 
own affairs so that we can confer and 
cooperate, so that we can give and take, 
and so that we can adjust our differ- 
ences and arrive at a solution which will 
reunite us into a strong and useful or- 
ganization, devoted to the proposition of 
promoting right principles and discour- 
aging bad practice in the great business 
of insurance, 

“This sounds rather ideal but it is 
really very selfish. The higher the plane 
upon which this business is practiced, 
the higher will the public regard it and 
the greater will be the confidence which 
huyers will repose in us who sell it. 

Proposals Have Merit 

“As this meeting progresses we will 
be discussing in detail the proposals 
which have come out of New York City. 
Most of them have good qualities to 
recommend them. They will need care- 
iul study. They will need some adapta- 
tion. They will entail some difficulties, 
but you will probably decide that many 
of them are worth the effort which they 
will entail. We are indebted to the 
New York City and suburban leaders for 
the interest which has prompted this 
thinking and these proposals. I wish 
there were more local boards across the 
state which would take the time and 
trouble to criticize their own association 
and to work hard and forcefully for its 
improvement.” 

Saying it was “too much heat” which 
weakened the case of New York City, 
Mr. Wallace said such a group “can be 
strong and forceful without being con- 
tentious and antagonistic. It can also 
have such devotion to its ideas that it 
will be ready to go to work to make 
possible the reform which it proposes. 

“Such a readiness and willingness on 
their part would have helped wonder- 
fully during the weeks just passed. It 
is all one association and it can’t func- 
tion without the everlasting teamwork 
of every blooming soul.” 


Tribute to J. W. Rose 


In closing his report President Wal- 
lace took special recognition of the as- 
sistance given him by Executive Vice 
President E. T. McLaughlin, Jr., Na- 
tional Director R. M. L. Carson and 
Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Rose. With 
respect to Mr. Rose he said: 


“It is about twenty-three years that 


WALLACE 


been an active member of New 
York State Association and from my 
beginning there has always been Jay 
Rose. I have looked up to him as one 
who was generous, fearless and tireless 
for the good of agent members. I have 
looked up to him as a tower of strength 
equal to any occasion and emergency. 
I have watched Maude Rose, year after 
year, as she stood by him and added a 
gracious and lovely tone to our conven- 
tions. I know something of the sacri- 
fices that serving us has meant to both 
of them. May you always remember 
the debt you owe them.” 


1 have 








_ Syra 


ALL OFFICERS REELECTED 
Wallace Is President, MeLaughlin Exec- 


utive Vice President and Rose 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Officers of the New York State Asso- 


ciation were reelected at the closing 
session of the convention on Tuesday 
afternoon. They are as follows: presi- 


A. C. Wallace, Goshen; executive 
vice president, E. T. McLaughlin, Jr., 
Watertown; national director, R. M. 

Carson, Glens Falls, and secretary-treas- 


dent, 


urer, J]. W. Rose, Buffalo. 

Six new directors were elected for 
three year terms. They are R. Douglas 
Bovd, Gloversville; Albert R. Menard, 
Brooklyn; Walter P. Muller, Utica; Ed- 
ward S. Poole, Albany; John J. Roe, 


Jr., Patchogue, and Clarence H. Twich- 
ell, Syracuse. 

Holdover directors include the follow- 
ing: Floyd H. Greene, Saranac Lake; 
Murray M. Lent, White Plains; John 
C. Olson, Buffalo; R. B. Steele, Elmira; 
James A. Stephens, Watertown; John 
C. Stott, Norwich; J. L. Broughton, Pa- 
vilion; H. E. Colwell, New Rochelle; 
James H. Farrell, Rochester; Frank L. 
Gardner, Jr., Poughkeepsie, and H. J. 
Hensby, Ogdensburg. 

President Wallace is a well known 
agent of Goshen and a member of the 
agency of A. V-D. Wallace and Augus- 
tus C. Wallace. He has been in insur- 
ance since 1913 and for years has been 
one of the leading citizens of his com- 
munity. Born in Goshen in 1890, he was 
graduated from the local high school in 
1909 and from Williams College four 
vears later. 

During World War I Mr. 
served twenty-eight months in the Army 
and was fourteen months in France. He 
was wounded in action in the Argonne 
Forest. He has been a major in the 
infantry reserve. In addition to his 
work for years with the New York 
agents’ association he is past master of 
Goshen Lodge, & A. M., past presi- 
dent of the Goshen Rotary Club, past 
commander of the local American Le- 
gion Post, past president of the Orange 
County Association of Local Agents, 
also of the Goshen Board of Trade and 
the Y.M.C.A. of Orange County. Mr. 
Wallace has served as president of the 
Goshen Library and of the Orange 


Wallace 





Resolutions Hit Inequalities in 
Taxation and Gasoline Rationing 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—Six resolu- 
tions were adopted today by the con- 
vention. The first further re- 
vision of Federal and state re- 
move inequalities in taxation between 
stock and non-stock carriers. The third 
asks that solicitation of business by em- 
ployes of the State Fund in competition 
with private companies and agents be 
prohibited. The fourth asks adjusters 
of private companies writing compensa- 
tion insurance be placed on the same 
preferred basis, with reference to gaso- 
line rationing, as are adjusters for state 
funds. The fifth asks that the insurance 
organizations support efforts of the state 
manpower commission to get certain 
casualty coverages for transportation of 
farm workers. The final resolution 
pledges the suport of the state associa- 
tion to the National Association public 
relations program. 

Following are the texts of the 
lutions: 


Whereas, two years ago at its annual 
meeting this association took a forward 
step .in adopting resolutions on the in- 
equality existing of insurance taxation, 
with particular reference to the unfair 
discriminations granted by statutes to 


two urge 
laws to 


reso- 


. 


mutual and non-stock. fire and casualty 
insurance carriers; and 

Whereas, more work is ahead before 
the favoritisms still shown by Federal 
and state laws to these non-stock in- 
surance oe are removed; there- 
fore be 

nh BoP that this association endorses 
the action taken in 1942 by the Congress 
of the United States in its endeavor to 
bring about equality of insurance taxa- 
tion, and urges further necessary revi- 
sions of the Revenue Act until the dis- 
criminations still embodied in the law 
are removed. 

A copy of this resolution shall be sent 
to the National Association of Insurance 
Agents as our expression of the desire 
of this association. 

II 


Whereas, premium taxes should be 
spread with impartiality on all insurance 
carriers; therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association urges 
legislation which will remove any and all 
inequalities now extended by the laws 


of New York State to non-stock insur- 
ance carriers operating on any other 
than a pure mutual basis. 

Whereas, the State Insurance Fund 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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County Realty Board and is an elder 
of the Presbyterian Church. He is like- 
wise chairman of the war bond commit- 
tee and serves as an air raid warden. 
Edward T. McLaughlin 

Vice President Edward T. McLaughlin 
is a relatively young man who has built 
up a fine reputation in the state during 
the sixteen years he has been in insur- 
ance. Born in Watertown, he was edu- 
cated there and entered the business in 
the home office in Watertown of the 
Agricultural Insurance Co. He remained 
there five years and then went_into the 
local agency field. 

For two years Mr. 
associated with the veteran agent Omar 
Hine, who died a few years ago at the 
age of 97. Then he established his own 
agency and in 1937 purchased the 
C. Ayers, Inc., agency of which he is 
now president and treasurer. 

Mr. McLaughlin has been an officer of 
the local board at Watertown and has 
served as a director of the state asso- 
ciation and been a member of several 
committees. He is also a director and 
officer of the Watertown Chamber otf 
Commerce. 


McLaughlin was 


Jesse 





“Larry” Daw Honorary 


Member of New York Ass’n 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—‘“Larry” 
Daw, retired manager of the Syracuse 
division of the New York State Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, was to 
day honored by being elected the first 
honorary member of the New York State 
Association. This was a fine and gener 
ous gesture toward a man who for many 
years has been a close and loyal friend 
of the agents and who is deeply beloved 
by the agents. The motion was offered 
by John D. Henderson of Herkimer, sec 
onded by R. M. L. Carson of Glens Falls 
and passed unanimously. President A. 
C. Wallace said that Mr. Daw in his 
work had always “administered authority 
with kindness and justice.” 

Mr. Daw, who entered insurance forty 
years ago, was escorted to the platform 
and responded briefly, saying he had 
made many friends among agents, which 
friendships he would always cherish. 


“ 





Rockland County Agents 
Get London Assur. Trophy 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—The Rock- 
land County Agents Association tonight 
received the beautiful silver loving cup 
presented to the association two years 
ago by the London Assurance to be 
awarded annually to the “local board 
which is adjudged to be most deserving 
of special recognition for meritorious 
community activity interpreting and pro- 
moting the aims, services and accom- 
plishments of capital stock insurance.” 
Last year’s winner was the Rochester 
board. 

The trophy was presented to President 
E. H. Bedford of Spring Valley by Wal- 
ter Meiss, assistant United States man- 
ager of the London. 


Lighton Heads Efficient 


Local Convention Committee 
Convention arrangements were han- 
dled efficiently and graciously by a com- 
mittee of Syracuse agents headed by 


Lewis F. Lighton, Jr., general chairman. 
Other members included John R. Ma- 
whinney, Leonard F. Kotzbauer, Irving 


L. Shimberg, George W. Brenneman, 
Thomas A. Munro, Jr., Clarence A. 
Twichell and Carl A. Young. 


7 Past Presidents Attend 

Past presidents attending the conven- 
tion included R. M. L. Carson, Glens 
Falls, now national director; J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo, now secretary-treasurer; John 
|. Roe, Jr. Patchogue; Follett L. 
Greeno, Rochester; Albert Dodge, Buf- 
falo; William Hecox, Binghamton, and 
Gilbert T. Amsden, Rochester. 
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Lucas a hecteg of bsnas 
Found in New N. Y. Standard Form 


Julian Lueas, prominent New York 
City insurance broker and an outstand- 
ing authority on fire insurance policy 


presented a comprehensive 
New York standard 
speaking 


conditions, 
analysis of the new 
when 


form, effective July 1, 
before the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 


at Syracuse on Monday afternoon. Mr. 
Lucas, who is president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., reviewed the history of fire 
insurance policies in New York State, 
explained, line by line, every provision 
revised form and told why some 
present form have 


in the 
the clauses in the 

been dropped. 
Summarizing the more important con- 


ditions and requirements of the new 
policy, Mr. Lucas said: 

“1. The insuring clause includes direct 
loss by lightning. 


There can be no allowance for any 
increased cost of repair or reconstruc- 
reason of any ordinance or law 
construction and repairs. 


tion by 
regulating 


An Interest Policy 


“3 It being an interest policy, it 1s 
imperative that all parties having an in- 
terest in the property insured be spe- 
cifically named. 

“4. Policy covers pro rata for five days 
at each place to which any of the prop- 
erty shall be removed for preservation. 

“S The insured must not neglect to 
save and preserve property at the time 
of the fire or peril insured. 

“6. The insured must not 
policy before a loss. 

“7. The insured must not wilfully con- 
ceal or misrepresent any material fact 
or circumstance concerning the risk. 

“8. The policy shall not cover accounts. 
bills, currency, deeds, evidence of debt, 
money or securities, nor does it cover, 
specifically named in writing, 
bullion or manuscripts. 

Theft——Loss by theft is not 
ered under the policy. 

“10. Other insurance is permitted. The 
company may prohibit other insurance 
or limit the amount of insurance by 
rider, 


assign the 


unless 


COv- 


Increase of Hazard 


“11. Increase of hazard.—lIf the hazard 
has been increased, permission therefor 
must be secured. 

“12. Privilege 
pancy beyond a 
must be secured. 

“1S Explosion, riot—The policy pro- 
vides that a fire loss following either 
an explosion or a riot is within the cov- 
erage of the policy. 

“14. Mortgagee. 

(a) Mortgagee must be given ten days 
written notice of cancellation. 

(b) Mortgagee must file proofs when 
notified of failure of insured so to do. 

“15. The insured must give immediate 
notice of loss and protect his property 
trom further damage; he must separate 
lamaged and undamaged personal prop- 
erty; put it in the best possible order; 
and furnish complete inventory, stating 
the quantity, cost, actual cash value and 
amount of loss. 

“16. The insured must within sixty days 
after fire file proof of loss unless such 
time is extended in writing by the com- 
pany, 

“17. The insured must exhibit to any 
person designated by the company all 
that remains of any property and sub- 
mit to examination under oath, and pro- 
duce books and records. 


for vacancy and unoccu- 
period ot sixty days 


Appraisals 


“18. In case of disagreement either 
the insured or the company must on 
written demand submit to appraisal. Ap- 


praisers must appoint an umpire, and 
failing to agree, such umpire shall be 
selected by a judge of a court of record. 

“19. Appraisers must submit their dif- 
ferences only to the umpire, and award 
in writing of any two shall determine 
the actual cash value and the loss. 

“20. It is optional for the company to 
take all or any part of the property at 
the agreed or appraised value, and also 
to repair, rebuild or replace the prop- 
erty 

“21, There can be no abandonment to 
the company of any property. 

“22. The loss is payable sixty days 
after proof of loss is received by the 
company, and the amount of loss is as- 
certained by agreement or otherwise. 

“23. No suit can be brought until all 
the requirements of the policy have been 
complied with and unless commenced 
within twelve months next after incep- 
tion of the loss. 

“24. The company may require subro- 
gation in writing of the insured against 
a third party causing the loss. 
Restrictive Clauses Not in New Form 

“We may be able to get a better view- 
point of the importance of this new 
policy to the insuring public if we con- 
sider the many restrictive clauses now in 
use in the various states under standard 
fire policies, none of which are a part 
of the new policy. 

“Conditions voiding, suspending or re- 
stricting the insurance unless otherwise 
provided by agreement: 

“1. This company shall not be liable 
for a fire loss caused directly or indirect- 
ly by riot. NOTE:—The new policy 
provides that only the fire loss resulting 
from a riot is covered. 

“2. If a building or any part thereof 
fall, except as a result of fire, all insur- 
ance by this policy on such building or 
its contents shall immediately cease; the 
fallen building clause has been elimi- 
nated from the new policy. 

“3. If the insured permits the property 
which is the subject of insurance, or any 
part thereof, to be used for any unlawful 
purpose, the insurance is void. 

“4. If illuminating gas or vapor be 
generated in any building covered here- 
by, or on any property adjacent thereto, 
for use upon the insured premises. 

“5. Any usage or custom of trade or 
manufacture to the contrary notwith- 
standing, if there be kept, used or al- 
lowed on the premises benzene, benzole, 
or other explosives, or kerosene oil 
which may be used for lights only and 
kept for sale according to law. 


Liens 


“6. If the subject of insurance or a 
part thereof (as to the part so encum- 
bered) be or become encumbered by lien 
or mortgage, no coverage as to the part 
so encumbered. 

“7, The company shall not be liable 
for loss unless liability is specifically as- 
sumed on the following items among 
others: awnings, curiosities, jewels, 
models, pictures, scientific apparatus, 
signs, store or office furniture or fix- 
tures, sculpture, tools, plate glass, fres- 
coes or decorations, or property held on 
— or for repairs. 

. Unless provided by agreement the 
insurance is void or suspended if it be a 
manufacturing establishment, running, in 
whole or in part, extra time, except that 
such establishments may run, in whole 
or in part, extra hours not later than 
9:00 p. m 

“9. If the insured has or shall here- 
after make any other contract of insur- 
ance on said property without the assent 
in writing or in print of the company. 

“10. The policy is void if mechanics be 
employed in building, altering, or repair- 
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ing for more than fifteen days at any 
one time. 

‘11. If the interest of the insured be 
other than sole and unconditional own- 
ership. 

“12. If the building is on ground not 
owned by the insured in fee simple. 

“13. If personal property be encum- 
bered by a chattel mortgage. 

“14. If with the knowledge of the in- 
sured foreclosure proceedings be com- 
menced. 

“15. If the subject of insurance be 
manufacturing establishment and cease 
to be operated for more than ten con- 
secutive days. 

Benzine and Gasoline 

“16. Unless provided by agreement en- 
dorsed herein, this company shall not 
be liable for loss or damage occurring 
while there be kept, used or allowed— 
benzine, gasoline, naphtha, or ether in 
excess of one quart each. 

“17. This company shall not be liable 
for loss or damage to any property cov- 
ered by this policy if the insured shall 
fail to pay any written obligation given 
to the company for the premium, or any 
assessment or installment of premium 
when due. 

‘18. This policy shall be void if gun- 
powder or other articles subject to legal 
restriction shall be kept in quantities or 
manner different from those allowed or 
prescribed by law. 

The majority of the clauses heretofore 
mentioned are contained in the policies 
of more than forty states and differ 
slightly in some instances in the lan- 
guage employed. However, not a single 
one of these restrictions or exclusions 
appears in this New York policy. That 
the new policy is a splendid contract, 
nobody can deny, and that it affords far 
better protection to the insuring public 
of this state than was afforded to them 
heretofore.” 

New War Clause 

Mr. Lucas, in his line by line analysis 
of the policy, explained the new war 
risk exclusion clause which is part of 
the sections on “Perils not included.” 
The war part of the section reads as 
follows: “This company shall not be lia- 
ble for loss by fire or other perils in- 
sured against in this policy caused, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by (a) enemy attack 
by armed forces, including action taken 
by military, naval or air forces, in re- 
sisting an actual or an immediately im- 
pending enemy attack; (b) invasion; (c) 
insurrection; (d) rebellion; (e) revolu- 
tion; (f) civil war * * *, On this clause 
Mr. Lucas said: 

“Perils or losses excluded under this 
clause are: 

“1. Enemy attack must be by armed 
forces. 

“2, Action taken by the military, 
naval or air forces in resisting an enemy 


McClosky on Evolution 
Of Burglary Coverage 


SPEAKS BEFORE N. Y. AGENTS 


Describes Chief Features and Chances 
in New Residence Burglary and Out- 
side Theft Policy 


James A. McClosky, superintendent, 
burglary department, Globe Indemnity 
Co., speaking on the new residence bure- 
lary and outside theft policy before the 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents at Syracuse, May 
11, said that each time the coverage has 
been broadened the underwriting results 
have been satisfactory and while somé 
feel that the business has “gone over- 
board” in the new broad form at the 
present rates, “we will have to await the 
results as they develop and trust that 
there will be no necessity for increasing 
rates because of too great an increase in 
losses.” 

Mr. McClosky traced the evolution of 
the coverage in the past twenty-five 
years, each step affordiny broader cover- 
age, culminating in the new form re- 
leased on April 19 of this year. He out- 
lined some of the principal features of 
the new coverage as follows: 


Full Amount Applies 


“(1) Premises is now defined as the 
entire building, garage, outbuildings and 
grounds with the full amount of insur- 
ance applying to the premises so de- 
fined and not limited as respects porches 
or grounds as heretofore. 

“(2) Theft is defined to include burg- 
lary, robbery and larceny and _ that 
mysterious disappearance of _ insured 
property shall be presumed to be due to 
theft. This is a clarification of a condi- 
tion that has been annoying to agents 
and companies alike for years. Was the 
alleged loss due to theft or what did 
happen to that ring? Two losses of 
similar circumstances mav have been 
treated differently, depending upon the 
manner in which the facts were pre- 
sented, the importance or the influence 
of the producer and the liberality of the 
company- adjuster or company practice in 
viewing such losses. 

“(3) The new policy contains no va- 
cancy limitation, that is, the old 4 months 
restriction and the later 6 months limi- 
tation of vacancy have been removed and 
the present policy allows for unlimited 
unoccupancy without notice or endorse- 
ment. 

Continuity of Coverage 


“(4) Insurance is no longer reduced 
by the payment of a loss but there is 
now a continuity of insurance with auto- 
matic reinstatement without charge as 
‘espects subsequent losses. 

“(5) Money is now insured up to $100 
and securities, including war savings 
stamps, up to $500, instead of the for- 
mer limitation of $50 on money and se- 
curities combined. It is realized that to- 
day most homes have in them, purchased 
by different members of the family, war 
savings stamps in amounts sufficient to 
justify insurance to apply to these 
stamps separate from that applying to 
money. 

“(6) Stamp and coin collections for- 


(Continued on Page 21) 





attack must be at the time of an actual 
or immediately impending enemy atta 
“3. Invasion means the entrance 
armed forces from abroad with: host! 
intent; insurrection is a rebellion of ci'- 
izens or subjects of a country or sta‘¢ 
against its government; rebellion is thc 
taking up of arms traitorously agains! 
the government; revolution is a chance 
or movement that involves an overthrow 
or repudiation of an existing gover 
ment; civil war needs no definition at 
my hands. + These exclusions, in my 


judgment, are entirely proper from tlic 
Underwriter’s standpoint.” 
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Public Relations Program Will Turn 
Public Interest Searchlight on Agent 


Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, member 
Na- 
nal Association of Insurance Agents, 


ihe executive committee of the 
|] agents attending the annual meet- 
of the New York State Association 
»{ Local Agents at Syracuse, N. Y., May 
)-12. that the minimum $300,000, three- 
year public relations 
NAIA is a “must” among insurance pro- 


program of the 
jucers. 

“Our association’s interpretation of the 
term ‘public relations’,” he said, “is in 
broad terms, yet practical. Our con- 
truction of it is in the language of im- 
provement and betterment—a means to 
accomplish the greatest good for our- 
selves and hence, we think, for all those 
who are engaged in this industry. It is 
certainly not a new term. The insur- 
ance industry in America could not have 
advanced to its present powerful and in- 
fluential state were there not proper 
public relations motivating its activities 
over the years.” 

Mr. Thomas explained that the work 
of inaugurating this program involves 
two steps: (a) A plan to raise money 
with which to finance the project, and 
(b) a plan of achievement. 

Plan for Achievement 

“We of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents feel,” he continued, 
“that the importance of the plan is such 
and the results to be gained in its ac- 
complishment will be of such benefit that 
no proper agent having the best inter- 
ests of his business at heart will refuse 
to support it. As to the plan for achieve- 
ment, measures are even now being ag- 
vressively undertaken by way of de- 
vising methods for the practical attain- 
ment of the purposes of this program. 
“This plan for improved public rela- 
tions in the industry in its accomplish- 
ments will do certain worthwhile things. 
By its very nature it will cause those 
in the business to examine whether 
there be any processes or conditions on 
the inside of the business which should 
he improved or corrected. The natural 
purpose of such self-inquiry being to 
make sure that the entire business it- 
self is in such a condition of soundness 
and propriety as will stand up under the 
invitation given by the program to the 
world to scrutinize it searchingly. 

“It will serve to turn the searchlight 
ot public interest upon ourselves. It will 
cause company and agent to look search- 
ingly, yet open-mindedly, one at the 
other. Members of the same family to 
have standing in the public eye should 
Maintain a friendly and cooperative at- 
titude. That attitude so conceived 
souls oberitgssty promote a closer func- 

ning, In like manner, this light, when 
turned upon the producers singly and in 
groups, should bring them into accord 
and stand them on the firm ground of 
unified and cooperative action for the 
attainment of their common and _ well- 
intended purposes. 


a Challenges Hypocrisy 

“This light challenges hvpocrisy and 
should discourage any petty conflicts 
which may arise in competition for busi- 
ness. It will emphasize the importance 
of the insurance trade organization. The 
beams of our public relations program 
will encourage and fulfill the intent of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents for a better informed member- 
ship. It will encourage the full program 
of education to which we have dedi- 
cated our talents and resources, a pro- 
gram intended not only for our own 
atc oe all those willing persons 
thermal hig who are ready to avail 
reaps. ves 0 its golden opportunities 
Y Participation in the educational plan 


Schuyler Studios, Inc. 
W. RAY THOMAS 


we have jointly sponsored with the com- 
panies. 

“Sensible arguments based on truth 
should go far to pave the way for our 
insurance people to a more understand- 
able and confiding position with all busi- 
ness—great and small. Industry and in- 
surance have gone far, side by side, in 
the business development of America. 
To cope broadly with the economic prob- 
lems of the future, however, a_ still 
greater unity must be maintained. This 
program of better relations could accom- 
plish that. 

Process of Slow Progress 

“The effort may not result in imme- 
diate accomplishment. It may be a 
process of slow progress. It will entail 
a lot of work, the expenditure of a lot 
of money, the imposition of self-control. 
It will, however, emphasize the good be- 
havior, ability and helpful attitude of 
those engaged in our business.” 





James A. McClosky 
(Continued from Page 20) 


merly insured up to $100 are now cov- 
ered up to the total amount of insurance. 

“(7) Probably the most revolutionary 
feature of the new policy is ‘Theft Away 
From Premises.’ This is a long step 
forward from ‘Personal Holdup’ as cov- 
ered up to about three years ago and 
still much broader in scope than ‘Theft 
Outside Premises’ as covered under the 
policy lately deceased. The new policy, 
where the insurance at the premises 
covers in amount of $1,000 or more un- 
der Sections (a) and (b) of divided form 
coverage, the 50% form or 100% blan- 
ket form, automatically, without specific 
premium charge therefor, (except cer- 
tain boroughs of New York City) grants 
$1,000 of ‘Theft Away From Premises’ 
coverage. This insures loss by theft as 
defined in the policy occurring anywhere 


within the Western Hemisphere away 
from the premises. It covers in prac- 
tically all situations, on all personal 


property of the Insured and members of 
his household (except non-related board- 
ers or lodgers) and includes the prop- 
erty of domestic and other residence em- 
ployes while engaged in the service of 
the Insured. 

“Tt does not apply to property per- 
taining to the business or profession of 
any insured person or to a dwelling 
owned, occupied by or leased to an in 
sured person, except while he is tem- 





porarily residing therein for not more 
than 60 days. It therefore does not 
apply at the Insured’s summer residence 
during unoccupancy. Separate insurance 
should be carried to cover this summer 
home properly as the hazard of loss is 
present during long vacancy periods. 
Theft Away From Residence 
“Yes, ‘Theft Away From Premises’ 
does cover loss by theft of insured prop- 
erty from within the locked or unlocked 
automobile, the country club, hotel room, 
restaurant, fraternity house, railroad 
train, the kid’s bike from the school or 
in front of the movies, the office, fac- 
tory or church, boats, taxi cabs or laun- 
dries. Damage to insured property by 
theft is covered as is damage by van- 
dalism or malicious mischief, provided 


that, as respects the premises, such cov- 
erage applies only to the interior of the 
building and property therein. 

“As respects the premises coverage, 
‘other property’ is not limited to per 
sonal property so it covers shrubs, flow- 
ers, fencing, ground ornaments, and, yes 
—victory gardens. I mention the victory 
garden as | was recently asked if our 
new policy covered the produce of the 
inquirer’s garden. | told him that it did 
but, of course, only for the actual value 
which, | said, would be determined by 


the then market value of the stolen 
property. This did not satisfy him as 
he said that market vegetables were 


produced with ordinary commercial fer- 
tilizer and water, whereas his crop was 
fertilized with blood and sweat.” - 





Charges Agents With Responsibility 
For Increases in Branch Offices 


Discussing the second section of the 
three-way branch office pregram at the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., at 
Syracuse at the first regular session on 
Monday afternoon, May 10, Albert C. 
Deisseroth, Syracuse, discussed the causes 
of branch offices. He expressed con- 
cern that the New York City, Brooklyn 
and Suburban New York associations had 
indicated with the state 
association because of the branch office 
situation and charged that the “agents 
themselves are greatly responsible for 
the increase in branch offices because of 
lack of interest and qualification.” 

“IT think one reason that companies 
were forced to have branch offices,” he 
said, “is the fact that they were unable 
to find suitable agents to represent them 
both as far as quality and as far as 
volume was concerned. Then, too, there 
were those agents who did not care to 
go into the business to the extent of 
setting up an office and writing their 
own policies, but rather took the alter- 
native of having this done by branch 
offices which allowed them to be domi- 
ciled and serviced there. In some cases, 
however, they were taken into offices as 
sub-agents or brokers of large general 
agents. In many cases, after a time, 
these large general agents desired to 
turn their attention to more direct pro- 
duction and wanted to be divorced from 
the responsibility of sub-agents and 
brokers. When this happened it meant 
that some place had to be provided for 
sub-agents.” 


Not Sufficiently Prepared 


dissatisfaction 


Expressing the opinion that the agents 
have not prepared themselves sufficiently 
to merit outstanding attention, Mr. Deis- 
seroth asked: 

“Why not raise the standard of agency 
insurance to a level so high . . . because 
of the greater knowledge and ability of 
the members of the insurance fraternity 

that the agencies will come to be 
regarded as the proper market for in- 
surance? After all, ability to form 
friendships, to make people believe in 
you, and trust you, together with a 
necessity of a specialized knowledge of 
the business is absolutely the basic fun- 
damental quality of success and to 
me, in it lies the great strength and 
permanence of the agency system. You 
can’t sell insurance the same as you 
would hardware; or over the counter as 
you would bread .. . and you can’t tell 
me that any impersonal type of contact 
would take the place of the personal, in- 
telligent study which should be created 
by an intelligent agent. In directing the 
attention of the buying public to the 
ability of the agency system and those 
connected with it naturally, therefore, it 





Bachrach 
ALBERT C. DEISSEROTH 


would be much more desirous from a 
producer's viewpoint to be connected 
with the outstanding insurance author 
ity of his particular community. 

“T have purposely omitted any state 
ment regarding the alleged gratuities in 
the form of office space and clerical 
office help which is given to certain 
brokers and sub-agents by branch offices 
in some parts of the state. I think that 
this, too, has been done by some large 
general agents, but notwithstanding this 
fact I have a definite conviction of the 
fact that because I have an established 
office which is my own, I enjoy quite 
considerable more prestige as far as 
larger business is concerned, than | 
would, being housed with a great many 
other agents within the confines of a 
branch office. 

Subject of Cooperation 

“And while on the subject of coopera- 
tion, I was somewhat concerned the other 
day by a statement in the insurance 
press that a portion of the state asso 
ciation have indicated dissatisfaction with 
the state association because of this 
branch office situation. I fully believe 
that the agents themselves are greatly 
responsible for the increase of branch 
offices because of lack of interest and 
qualification. I charge you, therefore, 
gentlemen, the way to be a success in 
the insurance business and to uphold the 
agency system, is to be better qualified 
than the next man, to have an outstand- 
ing knowledge of insurance and its many 
lines . . . where each day brings a crea- 
tion of new problems that a good, com- 
petent insurance man should be the first 
to counsel on.” 
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Branch Othce Problem Analyzed 


(Continued from Page 1) 


president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, who presided this week and who 
reelected for another term. This 
committee has been instructed 
by the national directors to report to 
the next meeting, probably at Pitts- 
burgh in October, “a national plan for 
meeting the branch office issue con- 
structively.” 

Although the agents in the New York 
City area attending the convention ap- 
parently are not wholly satisfied with 
the state association’s attitude they were 
inclined to admit that the officers and 
directors, and the convention itself, had 
done about as much as can be expected. 
Those agents who are feeling most se- 
verely the effects of production branch 
office competition know they have at 
least given impetus to a movement which 
will not be permitted once again to die 
of neglect. 

Executive Vice President E. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr., of the state association, 
who resides in Watertown, addressed 
the convention on “The Remedy for the 
Branch Office Problem,” saying that any 
solution can be achieved by united action 
of the membership. Two courses are 
open, he stated. The first is more con- 
ciliatory and involves cooperating with 
the National Association committee and 
trving to remove the causes for branch 
offices by so improving local agency 
service to the companies, as well as to 
the public, that the companies won't 
want to establish branch offices. 

The second remedy, which Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin termed a “major operation for 
a quick cure,” means that we must 
boycott the offending companies. We 
must put their supplies on the shelf. 
It would mean many rather difficult 
changes in agency organizations, but if 
that is the only way that our object can 
be accomplished, then it would be worth 
the effort. 

“Certainly there are many companies 
which are loyal to our principles and 
which are worthy of our support. * * * 
Consider well what approach you wish 
to make to the problem and then go to 
it!” 

Others who spoke to a crowded con- 
vention hall on branch offices were Pres- 
ident Wallace, who chose for his topic 


was 
national 


“The Menace”; A. C. Deisseroth, of 
Syracuse, who discussed “The Cause”: 
kk. C. Knapp, secretary of the Aetna 


Casualty & Surety, and R. M. L. Carson 
of Glens Falls, national director, 


McLaughlin on Remedies 


Discussing possible action by the New 
York state local agents, Mr. McLaughlin 
said in part: 

“Will we endeavor to help ourselves, 
our committee and our companies by so- 
liciting and writing the types of insur- 
ance which they feel have been neg- 
lected? Will we, who are general agents 
of our companies, stir ourselves in an at- 
tempt to enlarge the scope of our agen- 
cies f 

“By so doing we will not only increase 
our earning power and provide a better 
living for ourselves, but we will also in- 
crease our efficiency and convince our 
companies that branch offices are un- 
necessary. Will we attempt to make 
for better cooperation and trust between 


agents and brokers and among agents? 


In reference to this point, I think of the 
time that this subject was being discussed 
at a meeting of your board of directors, 
and an agent from a city where the 
branch office system has taken root la- 
mented the fact that agents were tak- 
ing business that their own companies 
wouldn’t write over to a branch office 
rather than to one of their fellow agents. 
| asked him why that was and he was 
forced to admit it was because they 
didn’t trust one another. 

“Or lastly, will we resort to the diffi- 


McLAUGHLIN 
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culties and uncertainties of the major 
operation by coming directly to the 
point by making effective the resolu- 
tions which we have adopted in the past. 
These resolutions are to the effect that 
our member agents owe allegiance only 
to those companies which support the 
American Agency System by recognizing 
those principles for which we have been 
striving and that it is inconsistent and 
undesirable for us to place business with 
companies which are indifferent to or 
have opposed those ideals. 

“My fellow agents, the solution is in 
your hands. It is up to you to choose 
the path along which we will move to 
the ultimate correction of our problem.” 


Wallace Gives His Views 


President Wallace described produc- 
tion branch office operations and asserted 
that such offices are not only a threat to 
the future of the American Agency Sys- 
tem but they cannot render as efficient, 
effective and economical service to the 
public as can competent agents. Particu- 
larly offensive to regular local agents is 
the practice of branch offices giving free 
office space and other accommodations 
to their producers, writing their policies 
and adjusting their losses and still giving 
them a commission which is higher than 
the net commission retained by inde- 
pendent agents after deducting operating 
costs. “We stand or fall on our ability 
to keep within our commission allow- 
ances,” declared Mr. Wallace. 

Three suggestions to branch office 
companies were offered to President 
Wallace and they are (1) that operations 
be conducted on a parity of cost with 
commissions paid to independent agents; 
(2) that there be no extension of branch 
offices during the war, and (3) that there 
be no solicitation or acceptance of busi- 


ness direct from assureds or through 
salaried employes. 
Another alarming trend, continued 


Mr. Wallace, is the many reductions in 
commissions in the last two years. If 
this becomes progressive it may reach 
the point where the local agent is merely 
an order taker and not a real insurance 
adviser to assured, he warned. This 
would cost agents the high respect they 
now hold in their own communities. 
President Wallace counseled agents 
from small towns and rural areas not to 
pass over the branch office problem 
lightly. While the big city agent is 
more directly concerned, nevertheless the 
small town agent, he said, suffers also 
because the insurance on chain 
and many factories is controlled 


stores 
else- 





where and the policies do not come back 
to the local agent to be written or coun- 
tersigned. He urged the small town 
agents to support fully whatever pro- 
eram the state association adopts to 
reach a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Some company men have told him, 
Mr. Wallace said, that branch offices are 
established because otherwise they are 
not able to secure a satisfactory volume 
of business in certain communities. It 
is also charged that many agents are not 
fully competent and that as a conse- 
quence the companies have to use their 
own offices for purposes of efficiency. 
If such is the case, Mr. Wallace con- 
cluded, then the agents need able lead- 
ership to help them raise their own 
standards of competency. 

Mr. Deisseroth’s talk on branch offices 
is published on Page 21 of this issue. 

Expresses Company Viewpoint 

Secretary Knapp of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety acknowledged that his com- 
pany operates through branch offices and 
ceneral agencies in many parts of the 
country but that the sole purpose is to 
render a better type of service to agents 
and brokers. He said the growth of 
many lines of casualty insurance has 
been so rapid that it demands the full- 
time energies of capable men who can 
direct production in various sections. 

“Our own efforts,” said Mr. Knapp, 
“are to build up the agency system. We 
are in a partnership system and we have 
no idea of interfering with or under- 
mining the local agents’ method of do- 
ing business.” He is firmly convinced 
that the bulk of casualty and surety bus- 
iness written by branch offices is han- 
died on ‘a basis which would not war- 
rant condemnation. He believes that 
avents can better their services to the 
point where companies will not find it 
profitable to establish branch offices for 
competitive purposes. 

Mr. Carson, who is national state di- 
rector of the New York Association and 
a former president, in reporting on the 
Tulsa, Okla:, meeting of the national di- 
rectors earlier this year, said that branch 
offices are so firmly entrenched in many 
cities that merely to attack them will 
do little good. A definite offset must 
be found first. He believes the Na- 
tional Association is going to make a 
full study of the problem and that some- 
thing constructive will be done ulti- 
mately. 


Curtis Publishing Co. 


Presents Survey Results 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—Fred Bre- 
mier of the division of commercial re- 
search, Curtis Publishing Co., presented 
the results of the recent customers’ sur- 
vey about fire, automobile and casualty 
insurance to the convention this after- 
noon. The results were based upon in- 
terviews with about 2,500 persons in 
Eastern states. The survey shows a high 
percentage of people carrying fire in- 
surance, about two-thirds have auto lia- 
bility and property damage and very few 
have residence personal liability. Most 
of those interviewed have a high regard 
for agents’ services and are satisfied that 
commissions and company profits are not 
too high. It was also found that rela- 
tively few agents service their assureds 
other than calling to sell policies and 
adjust losses, leaving a field for further 
improvement in contacts between as- 
sureds and producers. 





DUFFUS SHOWS COLORED FILMS 

Roy A. Duffus of Rochester ran off 
colored motion pictures before each gen- 
eral session of the convention. These 
helped materially to get the delegates in 
their seats on time. The films showed 
scenes at past national and state con- 
ventions, and also fires and auto acci- 
dents in the Rochester area. 


Supt. Cullen Is Chief 
Speaker at the Banquet 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—Acting Ss, 
perintendent of Insurance Thomas |], 
Cullen was the principal speaker at ‘ie 
convention banquet tonight. He paid 
high tribute to the services rendered |j\\¢ 
state by Russell Wright, chairman of |/\e 
Assembly Insurance Committee, and 
George H. Jamison, Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent, both of whom = were 
present. 

Mr. Cullen said the public has confi- 
dence in insurance generally and_ the 
producers particularly, for they are the 
people with whom they come daily in 
contact. The producer is, therefore, he 
said, custodian of a great asset, confi 
dence, which must be preserved through 
competence in daily work. “In your 
hands rests the good will toward insur- 
ance,” he asserted. 

Congressman Walter C. Ploeser of 
Missouri, who was to speak, was ground- 
ed at an air field in Chicago because of 
bad weather and wired his regrets. A 
message of greetings and best wishes 
was received from Governor Dewey of 
New York. Others who snoke were As 
semblyman Wright and Carl A. Young. 
Svracuse agent, who is also connected 
with the city government of Syracuse. 

Entertainment at the banquet was pro- 
vided by the Syracuse University Alumni 
Glee Club under the direction of A. C. 
Deisseroth, one of the best known local 
agents of Syracuse. The fine program 
was well applauded by the large audi- 
ence. 


New Dues Schedule Adopted 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—The conven- 
tion today approved an amendment to 
the by-laws revising the dues schedule 
so as to furnish a larger amount of 
revenue for the state association. John 
C. Olson of Buffalo, chairman of the 
revision committee, explained that it is 
essential to have more money so as to 
increase association services to members 
Last year, he said, nearly 800 members 
came under the $10 minimum rate. Un 
der the old schedule the annual dues in 
come was about $12,000, which will be 
raised under the new schedule to $17,000, 
assuming membership remains the same 
at about 970. 

The new dues schedule calls for $10 
dues for agents writing premiums under 
$10,000 a year, $15 for income between 
$10,000 and $25,000, $20 up to $50,000, 
$25 up to $75,000, $30 up to $100,000, $45 
up to $150,000, $60 up to $200,000, $75 
up to $250,000 and $100 for agents writ 
ing $250,000 or over in premium income 
The revision was passed with some op- 
position coming from New York City 
suburban agents. 








Rice on Changes Due To 


New Fire Insurance Policy 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—Homer D. 
Rice, assistant general manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, today explained _ briefly 
changes in rules and forms necessitated 
by revision of the fire insurance contract 
on July 1. Greater uniformity and sim- 
plicitv in forms is being sought and he 
said dwelling house forms after July | 
will be almost identical throughout most 
of the state, except for varying pro‘ec 
tion requirements. 

With reference to unoccupancy of firm 
risks he said the provision should still 
be limited to ten days as heretofore n 
not be sixty days, as applies to ovlier 
types of risks. He also discussed var ous 
ways of avoiding non-concurrency wie! 
both the new and old policies are in use 


CROSBY QUITS TO JOIN ARMY 
Andy Crosby, Jr., assistant to I[n-ur- 
ance Commissioner Jess G. Reed 0! 
Oklahoma,.has resigned to join the 
United States Army. He reported \la) 
10 at Fort Sill, Okla. 
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New York State Association of 


Local and County Board Activities 


acuse, N. Y., May 10.—Although 
ationing and other war restrictions 
ieing a reduction in normal ac- 
; of many local and county boards, 
theless the majority of these or- 
ions are still carrying on their 
effectively. Such was disclosed 
its presented this morning at the 
+) meeting of officers and members 


oj local and county associations. Ex- 
ec Vice President E. T. McLaugh- 
| ir of the state association, pre- 


lin, 1 
4 during the early part of the ses- 
son but had to leave. to attend an of- 
jeers’ conference and his place was 

i by Leo D. Mahoney of Little Falls. 

\lany county spokesmen voiced the 
pinion that more enthusiastic coopera- 
» from association members could be 
secured and more benefits derived from 
membership in the ‘state association if 
ihe state body could give more direct 
attention to the problems of small com- 
munities and rural sections. In answer 
io this it was explained that the state 
officers are fully cognizant of their fail- 
ure to carry through a more active 
station association program of assist- 
ance to agents, but that such is impos- 
sible for lack of money. 

It was said that annual expenses for 
legislative work at Albany, of value to 
members state-wide, use up such a large 
percentage of available funds that not 
enough is left to conduct regional meet- 
ings and to finance trips by officers to 
various parts of the state, however de- 
sirable it may be. This brought up a 
short discussion of an upward revision 
of the dues schedule, but as the subject 
of raising dues was to come before the 
convention later, this morning’s session 
did nothing more than to adopt a reso- 
lution that it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that dues should be revised, mostly 
upward, so as to produce more revenue 
lor the state organization. 

Buffalo Agents on 40 Hour Week 

Charles Epes of Buffalo said agents 
there are meeting a serious personnel 
problem, but are being careful not to 
raid each other’s offices. Most agencies 
there are working just under 40 hours a 
week, even though the city is on a war- 
time schedule of 48 hours a week. Agen- 
cies, together with banks, operate under 
the staggered hour plan, from 9:30 a. m. 
to 5:30 p. m. / 

Frank L. Gardner, Jr., Poughkeepsie, 
reporting for Dutchess County, said that 
agents and company fieldmen are do- 
ing everything possible to keep going 
the agencies which have lost members to 
he armed forces. The association is 
running an advertising campaign in local 
newspapers throughout the year and this 
has been successful in holding a lot of 
«automobile and other business which it 
was feared would go off the books be- 
ause of war restrictions. 

Kk. Douglas Boyd, Gloversville, report- 
ng for Fulton County, said that adver- 
sing of War Damage Corporation in- 
urance and of the need for reducing fire 

izards, following the Boston disaster 
«st year, had aided relations with the 
ublic. 

In Rochester a news item in a local 
per about a new class in fire insur- 

ce to be conducted by the local board 

ought out fifty men and women in- 
cad of the less than thirty originally 
pected, according to Robert E. Con- 

‘rand Theodore M. Childs, who jointly 

ported on activities there. The Roch- 

‘er agents are well educated on the 
alue of publicity and with the assistance 
| their secretary, Louis Hawes, get 
‘any columns of space in the news- 
‘pers each year. 

5 Mixed Agencies Condemned 

William J. Behrendt of Bellerose, 
“assau County, and K. C. Estabrook of 
'ughamton, Broome County, each con- 
'nded that the presence of mixed agen 
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cies in county boards led to dissension 
and weakening of the organizations. 
They, and others, voiced the opinion that 
membership -must ultimately be limited 
to stock company agents only if unity 
is to be preserved. 

EK. H. Bedford of Rockland County 
said that an agent’s standing in_ his 
community is the best offset to fire and 
casualty mutual competition. Assureds, 
he declared, do not know the companies 
their insurance is with, but they do 
know their agents and the type of ser- 
vice they render; and they are willing 
to pay for service when they know they 
will get it. When a client asks him for 
a mutual fire or casualty policy he says 
he will give it to him if he, the prospect, 
will sign an affidavit, absolving the 
agent from the consequences of a lack 
of full service which follows purchase 
of the lower cost non-stock insurance. 
That gesture, he said, nearly always 
brings the sale of a stock policy. 

Public relations are stressed, Mr. Bed- 
ford said, by having members of the 
association address civic groups when- 
ever an insurance matter of public in- 
terest arises. In the last year the 
agents made public talks on war damage 
insurance, the new fire policy, automo- 
bile insurance rate changes and the fi- 
nancial responsibility law. 

Ronald M. Albee of Roscoe, Sullivan 
County, said lowering of summer hotel 
fire rates has brought a much larger 
volume of business to agents who are 
now able to compete successfully with 
a local mutual. He feels that now a 
similar reduction should be made in lia- 
bility rates, so that the risks can be 
recovered from non-stock carriers. 

John R. Mawhinney, president of the 
Syracuse Underwriters Exchange, proud- 
ly described the successful advertising 
done by agents in this city. Advertise- 
ments are well prepared and attractive 
in appearance and get favorable atten- 
tion. The agents also are able to get 
news items published frequently. 

Others who spoke at this morning’s 


Local Agents 





Mayor, Mawhinney, and 
McLaughlin on Program 


Syracuse, N. Y. May 10—Mayor 
Thomas E. Kennedy of Syracuse ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the state 
association meeting here for the twenty- 
fifth time in the last twenty-seven years. 
Greetings were also voiced by President 
John R. Mawhinney of the Syracuse 
Underwriters Exchange, who advocated 
closer and’ more friendly relations with 
insurance companies as neither pro- 
ducers nor companies can carry on suc- 
cessfully without the full help of the 
other. 

Responding on behalf of the New 
York State Association, Executive Vice 
President Edward T. McLaughlin, Jr., 
Watertown, said the association is deep- 
ly indebted to the Syracuse agents for 
their efforts in arranging another suc- 
cessful convention in these days when 
all insurance men are busy every hour 
of the day. 


WELCOME FRED J. MARSHALL 

Fred J. Marshall of East Aurora, 
chairman of the rural agents’ committee 
and long an advocate of a more liberal 
attitude by companies in f under- 





farm 
writing, attended the convention and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. He was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 


a couple of years ago and could not 
attend the state convention in 1942. He 
reports that he is practically fully re- 


covered now. 





EXCELSIOR LUNCHEON HOST 

The Excelsior Insurance Co. was host 
Tuesday at a buffet luncheon at its home 
office in Syracuse to its agents attend- 
ing the state association convention. 
President Robert C. Hosmer and Vice 
President Forrest H. Witmeyer acted 
as hosts. 


session included K. L. Metz, Westches- 
ter County; H. H. Hatch, Massena; Al- 
bert Dodge, Buffalo; Samuel W. Hart, 
Perry; John D. Henderson, Herkimer; 
Richard Cary, Niagara Falls; David 
Ames, Utica; Allan C. Stevens, White 
Plains, and Harvey L. Kreuscher, Ja- 
maica. 
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“BILL” HECOX IN GOOD FORM 

“Bill” Hecox of Binghamton, now in 
his eighty-third year, is here again. He 
rarely misses an annual meeting and 
keeps in close touch with what is trans- 
piring. He is in excellent health and 
his cheerful personality is not dimmed 
by passing years. Mr. Hecox has been 
a member of the association for more 
than fifty years and served as president 
in 1909 and again in 1916. 


RAY THOMAS’ SON JOINS ARMY 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 10—W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents, delivered 
his address this afternoon instead of to 
morrow as scheduled. He had to return 
home immediately because his son was 
going into the Army tomorrow. As a 
consequence the branch office forum was 
postponed until Tuesday. 





BLACKOUT FOLLOWS DINNER 

Just as the entertainment program fol- 
lowing Monday evening’s dinner con- 
cluded, sirens signalled a test blackout, 
and a minute later all the hotel lights 
were extinguished. Over 200 men and 
women were marooned for about an hou: 
in total darkness on the top floor of the 
hotel. 








Departments— 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 

















American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


-Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street. New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
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Canadian Agents Want 
Qualification Standard 


FEDERATION MAY INCORPORATE 





Ontario Agents thes Incorporation and 
Designation Established by Act 
of Parliament 





Incorporation of yes Canadian Federa- 
tion of Insurance Agents by act of Par- 
liament as a step toward an eventual 
qualification standard was urged at the 
meeting of the organization at Toronto, 
May 12 and 13. The proposal was ad- 
vanced by the Ontario Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Agents’ Association which also 
recommended that the incorporation in- 
clude the right to allow its members a 
designation which would show member- 
ship in the federation and qualification 
as insurance agents. 

In making this proposal, the argument 
was offered that any plan of qualifica- 
weight if it 


tion would carry greatest 

were under the auspices of the Canadian 
Federation of Insurance Agents. It was 
also pointed out that in view of the 


varying conditions existing across Can- 
ada it would be essential that the pro- 
vincial association members of the fed- 
eration be in charge and control of their 
own members. With this end in view it 
was suggested that membership in the 
federation be contingent upon the agent 
being a member of a provincial associa- 
tion or other like association. 


All Members Included 


With regard to membership, the sug- 
gestion put forth was that all members 
of the unincorporated federation would 
be included in the incorporated body, and 
that membership thereafter would be as 
provided for by the constitution. The 
executive of the unincorporated federa- 
tion would be the first executive of the 
incorporated federation and would hold 
office until the first annual meeting of 
the incorporated body. 

Regarding the proposed designation of 
agents, the letters “FIA” for Federated 
Insurance Agent—or “QIA” for Qualified 
Insurance Agent—or “CIA” for Chart- 
ered Insurance Agent were suggested. 
It is estimated that the cost of securing 
incorporation would run from $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

If such incorporation develops, indica- 
tions are that it may be patterned along 
the lines of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada. Opinion was ex- 
pressed. that there should be little dif- 


ficulty in oe an act passed by the 
Dominion Parliament incorporating an 
association of fire and casualty agents. 


It was stated that power could be given 
in the act whereby the convention could 
from time to time alter and amend its 
constitution to provide for all matters 
deemed necessary in carrying out the 
objects of the incorporated association 
and the functioning of its affairs. 


Objects and Powers 


It was suggested that one clause of 
the proposed act deal with the objects 
and powers of the association. These 
would be to promote by all lawful means 
the proper and efficient practice of the 
business of general insurance along the 
following five lines: 

To publish, distribute and sell pamph- 
lets, periodicals, journals, books and 
other literature relating to the business 
of general insurance. 

To devote the funds of the association 









HEADS ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 


Yetta Sanford New President; Hunter 
Brown, Superintendent Julian, H. 
Pierce North Are Speakers 

Yetta G. Sanford, Opelika, was elected 
president of the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents at its meeting in Bir- 
mingham, May 6. He succeeds Ed H. 
Moore, Birmingham, who is Alabama’s 
representative on the nat onal board of 
state directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Mr. Moore 
was presented with a wrist yatch in ap- 
preciation of his services Following 
are the other officers: 

Vice president, George H. 
niston; executive committee chairman, 
John O’C. Jackson, Mobile. Mr. Moore 
was continued as state director and M. 
R. McGruder as secretary-manager. 

Speakers were Alabama Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Frank N. Julian; Hun- 
ter Brown, Pensacola, Fla., member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association and alternate chairman of 
the state directors; H. Pierce North, as- 
sistant director, Business Development 
Office, and Dr. Clark Lee Allen. 

Superintendent Julian spoke on_ bills 
now before the Alabama Legislature. 
Mr. Brown discussed the public relations 
campaign of the National Association, 
following which the association voted 
unanimously to endorse the program. 
Mr. North’s subject was “Joint Enter- 
prise.” 


Butler, An- 





A. Farnsworth Wood Becomes 


Partner in Sise Company 


A. Farnsworth Wood has been made 
a partner in the agency of John Sise 
& Co., at Portsmouth, N. H. A grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institue of 
Technology, Mr. Wood has been asso- 
ciated with the Sise agency for the past 
ten years. He is a son of the late Abel 
M. Wood, who was assistant manager 
of the Eastern department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund at Boston. 

John Sise & Co. was founded in 1836 
by Edward F. Sise. The firm now is 
composed of Stowe Wilder, Charles C. 
Sise and Mr. Wood. 





Debus Assistant Manager 
Home’s Metropolitan Dept. 


Carl Debus, who has been associated 
with the New York City local depart- 
ment of the Home for over twenty-five 
years, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the metropolitan department. 


He joined the Home in 1916 and has 
been active in nearly every phase of 
local department operations. In recent 


years Mr. Debus has devoted much of 
his time to production and formerly held 
the title of production supervisor. 





to promoting the welfare of its members 
in such manner as the association may 
decide. . 

To hold such examinations on the 
principles and practice of general insur- 
ance or general educational attainments, 
as may be found expedient. 

To grant certificates of 
its members. 

To authorize the use by such of its 
members as it may designate of the title 
and description which would be decided 


efficiency to 


upon. _ This would enable qualified agents 
to write the chosen letters after their 
names, 





DEALER AGENTS AUTHORIZED 


Virginia Commission Orders Bowles to 


License Auto Dealers; 90 for 
Motors Corporation 

In compliance with an order of the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission, 
Commissioner George A. Bowles must 
issue a license to Robert Bloomer Horn 
of Herndon to represent Motors Insur- 
ance Corp., as an insurance agent in Vir- 
ginia. He is also directed to issue a 
license to Horn Motors, Inc., of the same 
place to represent .Motors Insurance 
Corp., as an insurance agency. 

The case came before the Commission 
after the Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents had objected to the issu- 
ance of these licenses. In its order, the 
commission said that the applicants had 
complied with all provisions of the law 
entitling them to the licenses. The rul- 
ing was made by the commission from 
the bench after a lengthy hearing. The 
principal point at issue was whether auto- 
mobiles sold on installment plan to cus- 
tomers of Horn Motors, Inc. continued 
to be the property of that concern, so 
far as the issuance of insurance by the 
company on these cars was concerned. 
The law provides in substance that li- 
censes shall not be issued to concerns 
engaged in business other than insurance 
unless the volume of insurance written 
for customers other than the firm itself 
in the previous year shall have exceeded 
the volume written on the firm’s own 
property. 

Approximately ninety automobile deal- 
ers handling General Motors’ products 
have taken examinations given by the 
Virginia Department to be licensed for 
Motors Insurance Corp. to handle fire, 
theft and collision insurance, the under- 
standing being that they are to handle 
this coverage for cars which they sell 
and finance. The Horn case was under- 
stood to be a test one to decide whether 
licensés should be issued to dealer-agents 
selling cars on the installment plan. 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS MOVES 





Sixty-seven Year Old Agency, White 
Plains, N. Y., Takes Larger Quarters 
in the Bar Building 

Knox, Lent & Stevens, Inc., sixtv- 
seven year old agency of White Plains, 
N. Y., will move its offices from the 
Northcourt Building, to larger quarters 
in the Bar Building, 201 Main Street, 
on May 17. 

The agency was founded in 1876 and 
has represented some of its present com- 
panies for more than fifty years. Many 
of the accounts on its books represent 
clients of long standing. 

William B. Tibbits, brother of the late 
Charles Tibbits, was founder of the 
agency. In 1917 it became the Clark, 
Lee, Tibbits Co., and in 1920, the Tib- 
bits, Price & Ripley agency. 

George L. Knox, Murray M. Lent and 
Allan C. Stevens purchased the business 
in 1921 and reorganized it under the 
present firm name. The agency has a 
staff of fourteen, specializing in all forms 
of insurance protection. It is one of the 
oldest firms in White Plains. Clients 
and friends of the agency are invited 
to call at the new offices. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS QUOTAS 

The executive committee of the Min- 
nesota Association of Insurance Agents 
has determined to ask members to con- 
tribute $1 per $1,000 of premium volume 
to the public relations fund of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
with a maximum of $1,000 and a mini- 
mum of $15. The campaign to raise the 
fund will be conducted with the spring 
membership drive of which Eugene 
Billeadeau, Grand Rapids, is chairman. 
The annual meeting will be held in Sep- 
tember, probably in the Twin Cities. 


MEETING IN QUEENS COUNTY 

The Queens County (N. Y.) Brokers 
& Agents Association, Inc., met at Long 
Island City, May 12 and received the 
nominating committee’s list of candi- 
dates for the election of officers which 
will be held June 9. Thomas J. Crowe, 
superintendent, burglary and plate glass 
department, Bankers Indemnity Co., 
spoke on residence burglary insurance. 
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Ohio Association Appoints 


State Senator Secretary 


Theodore M. Gray of Piqua, member 
of the Ohio Senate from the Eleventh- 
Twelfth District, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to succeed Ray 
Martin of Cleveland, who resigned to 
accept the post of clerk of the Board 
of Elections of Cuyahoga County. The 
change will be effective following the 
adjournment of the current session oi 
the Ohio General Assembly. 

Mr. Gray was born in Columbus in 
1905, was graduated from the public 
schools of Springfield and received his 
bachelor’s degree from Wittenberg Col- 
lege. He also is an alumnus of Ohio 
State University, which awarded him his 
master’s degree. For the last sixteen 
vears he has taught commercial and so- 
cial subjects in the Piqua high schools. 
In 1940 Mr. Gray was elected a member 
of the Ohio State Senate and was re- 
elected in 1942. 





O’CONNORS IN MISSISSIPPI 


E. H. O’Connor, executive director, 
the Insurance Economics Society oi 
America, and James C. O’Connor, editor 
of the FC&S bulletins, both of Chicago, 
will be principal speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Association 
of Insurance Agents at Jackson, May 21- 
22. O. Shaw Johnson, Clarksdale, presi- 
dent of the organization, will present 
his annual report. 





JACK MALLEN JOINS NAVY 

Jack Mallen, formerly with the Port- 
land, Ore., office of the Charles W. 
Sexton Co., has volunteered for subma- 
rine training and will be stationed at 
New London, Conn. His father is ma- 
rine manager for the Sexton office al 
Portland. 





Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


created the world which politicians and 
non-business theorists have found ‘0 
difficult and helped so little. 

In the largest sense, the public rela 
tions viewpoint is an expression 0: bust 
ness philosophy which recognizes the 
need for adjustment and harmony be 


tween business and the other major fac: 
tors in the social framework whic!) cot 
tains our civilization. 

The author believes that business men 
have preceded politicians in their aware: 
ness of and understanding of social 
change. He holds this to be axi matic 
on inspection. Business people are co 
cerned with the realities of the 1 arkel 
place. They are immediately aw:r¢ ol 
changes in public thinking and public 
wants. They know these things ‘tore 
they reach the attention of polit! ran 

W 


who, being articulate and volubl: 
proclaim them as their own disco\ ries. 
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William E. Lowther— 


Genzral Counsel of Companies in Phoenix-London Group Was 
Prominent in Athletics in College; Taught School Before 
Entering Practice of Law; With Organization 19 Years 


By Clarence Axman 


\Villiam Earl Lowther, general coun- 

ihe companies in the Phoenix As- 
.ce-London Guarantee & Accident 
Group, and held in high esteem through- 
out the legal end of the casualty and 
curety world, has been with that organ- 
ation nineteen years. Before joining 
it he practiced law‘ for some years in 
t] city. 

\lr. Lowther is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan College and of New York 
University Law School. At Ohio Wes- 
jlevan he was a pitcher on the ball team, 
plaved end on the football team and was 
1 Phi Beta Kappa. In baseball it was a 
nitcher-catcher combination which is still 
talked about by Ohio Wesleyan alumni 
as the catcher was the now famous 
Branch Rickey, who runs the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

He was also a member of the inter- 
collegiate debating team at Ohio Wesley- 
an. In those days to belong to a debat- 
ing team of colleges was one of the 
highest honors which a student could 
achieve because of the big factor which 
the debates were in the college life of 
America over a period of many decades. 
For the debates as many as 2,500 would 
turn out. Mr. Lowther’s team handled 
such topics as the Puerto Rican tariff. 
In that particular debate the opponent 
was Oberlin, and the judges decided 
unanimously that Ohio Wesleyan was 
the winner. 


An Ancestor Was One of General George 
Washington’s Officers 


Mr. Lowther belongs to a family which 
goes back many generations in American 
life. One of his ancestors was Colonel 
William I. Lowther, who served under 
General George Washington in the pre- 
Revolutionary days, and was in general 
charge of that region of Virginia which 
later became West Virginia. His moth- 
er was a member of the old Sears family 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Lowther’s father was the Rev. 
Robert A. Lowther, a graduate of Drew 
heological Seminary in Madison, N. J., 
and who was in the pulpit in Fishkill, 
N, Y., and some other churches. 

William E. was born in Harrisonville, 
Ohio. The family came to New York 
irom West Virginia when Mr. Lowther 
Was very young, his father preaching for 
a time in New York. After graduating 
‘rom high school at the age of 16, Wil- 
liam E. returned to Charleston, where 
¢ worked in the office of the State 
‘reasurer for a time. Among friends 
ol the family were trustees of Ohio 
Wesleyan, and William E. went to that 
college. 

After his graduation he played pro- 
lesstonal baseball for a time with the 
Hornell, N. Y., team in the Western New 
ork Baseball League. Then for two 
years he taught school in Ithaca, N. Y., 

bjects being history and English liter- 
ature. He also coached the University 
bre ) school. Leaving Ithaca he came to 
Montclair, N. J.. where he taught some 
Latin in the high school, coached the 
atiletic team, commuted to the classes 
of New York University Law School, 
Which he attended for two years, win- 
"ing a scholarship as a result of his 
lirst year examinations. He was admit- 
d to the New York bar, returned to 
arleston for a couple of years, where 


'e was admitted to the West Virginia 
Dar, 


( 


‘Practices Law in New York 
_ Jeciding to practice in New York City, 
: Went with the law firm of Choate & 
aT OCue. William G. Choate, a former 
Ndge, was a brother of the famous Jos- 


eph H. Choate, who was Ambassador to 


the Court of St. James and one of 
America’s most brilliant after-dinner 
speakers. 


In 1912 Mr. Lowther became a mem- 
ber of the legal firm of Lowther, Smith 
& Russell, New York City. One of Mr. 
Lowther’s personal friends was Oliver 
J. Matthews, New York manager of the 
credit insurance department of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident. Through him 
he met the late E. M. Treat, who had 
formerly been president of American 
Credit Indemnity Co., St. Louis, and who 
had organized the credit department of 
the National Surety. Mr. Lowther and 
Mr. Treat became friends. C. M. Ber- 
ger, who for seven years was head of 
the credit department of the London 


Guarantee and later became United 
States manager of that company, was 
another of his close associates. 

Mr. Lowther began to take a deep in- 
terest in credit insurance; became rec- 
ognized as one of the experts on this 
branch of insurance, and Lowther, Smith 
& Russell began to do legal work for 
both the National Surety’s credit divi- 
sion and for the London Guarantee. 


Joins London Guarantee 

One day Berger asked Lowther to 
come up and be the company’s general 
attorney. He decided to do so. That 
was nineteen years ago. After being 
with the London Guarantee four years 
Mr. Lowther also became general attor- 
ney for the Phoenix Indemnity and in 
1935 was made general counsel for all 
the companies in the Phoenix Assurance 
group. He is now a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the group; is on 
the board of the Columbia Insurance Co. 
of New York, the Imperial and Phoenix 
Indemnity. 

When the Aero Insurance Underwrit- 
ers was formed Mr. Lowther had charge 
of the legal work in the organization. 
Aero Insurance Underwriters, which 
writes all risks incidental to aviation ex- 
cept life insurance, succeeded Barber & 
Baldwin, who were pioneers here in writ- 
ing aeroplane insurance. Companies in 
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WILLIAM E. LOWTHER 


the group are Phoenix Assurance, Royal- 
Liverpool, Great American, North British 
& Mercantile and Northern. 

His Family 

Mr. Lowther is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, New York City 
and New York State Bar Associations 
and is a charter member of the Military 
and Naval Officers of the World War. 
In First World War, although he did 
not go overseas, he was a lieutenant in 
the Ninth Coast Artillery, New York 
Guard. His wife was Miss Margery 
Overman, a graduate of Vassar, and 
daughter of the manufacturer of Victory 
bicycle which was made in Chicopee, 
Mass., and’ was one of the leading bi- 
cycles of the “bike period.” Their son, 
William Benton, attended Virginia Mil- 
itary Academy for two years, was a lieu- 
tenant in the National Guard, and is now 
a private in the U. S. Army. Their 
daughter, Janet, is married to Sheldon 
R. Wagner, a lieutenant, J.G., who has 
seen service on a mine sweeper in the 
Pacific. Mr. and Mrs. Lowther live in 
Riverdale, New York, which is just north 
of Spuyten Duyvill where Manhattan Is- 
land ends on the north. 

Mr. Lowther’s chief recreation for 
many years was golf and his club was the 
St. Andrews near Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son. 


Promote Boe at Milwaukee 

Clarence A. Boe, special agent of the 
Travelers and the Charter Oak Fire In- 
surance Cos., who has been attached to 
the companies’ Milwaukee office, has 
been promoted to be assistant manager 
of that office. 

Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota in 1929 Mr. 
Soe entered the service of the Travelers 
attached to the cashier’s department of 
the Milwaukee office. In April, 1936, he 
was made assistant cashier in charge of 
fire and marine detail. On January 1, 
1938, he was appointed a special agent of 
the companies. Mr. Boe has been work- 
direction of 


ing with and under the 
Manager Walter W. Sukow and _ will 
continue to be associated with Mr. Su- 


kow as assistant manager. 


Dietrich Assistant Mgr. 
For National Liberty 


The National Liberty has appointed 
Gilbert A. Dietrich as assistant man- 
ager at the 41 East Forty-second Street 
office, New York City, where he is asso- 
ciated with Harry W. Seller, manager. 
in charge of production. Mr. Dietrich 
recently resigned as assistant manager 
of the fire and automobile departments 
of the Fireman’s Fund office in New 
York City. He has served in insurance 
for many years and has a wide circle 
of friends. 
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British Marine Insurance During 
Wartime Reviewed by A. B. Stewart 


A most interesting and informative re- 
view of wartime marine insurance prob- 
lems and how they have been met is 
contained in an address presented re- 
cently by A. B. Stewart, chairman of the 
British Joint Hull Committee, before 
the Insurance Institute of London. He 
showed that marine insurance has faced 
crises with confidence and maintained a 
proud and successful record. 

Mr. Stewart is a Lloyd’s man and as 
such made reference to Lloyd’s frequent- 
ly in his talk. But he did not confine 
his statements to Lloyd’s as everything 
done there is done similarly by the Brit- 
ish insurance companies. 


Food and Supply Insurance 


“When war broke out,” said Mr. Stew- 
art, “the essential imports to this coun- 
trv were controlled, two Government de- 
partments being set up, one for food 
and one for other materials. The ar- 
rangements and contracts being quite 
new, insurance had therefore suddenly 
and quickly to be obtained for all these 
imports, comparable in amount to the 
total amount covered by the market on 
all the important covers in normal times. 

“The placing and handling of this huge 
insurance was put in the hands of a 
committee. Although divided into sec- 
tions, it was all covered on one master 
slip, which was subscribed 50% by 
Lloyd's and 50% by the companies. The 
total value covered has amounted to 
thousands of millions. The rates, fixed 
by a committee, were based on current 
rates for similar business, and those at 
the War Risks Office have acted as rep- 
resentatives of and advisers to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Hull Underwriting 

“T will now turn to the insurance of 
hulls, that is to say, the vessels them- 
selves. The war risks on British hulls 
were insured with the Shipowners’ Mu- 
tual Clubs, and reinsured with the Gov- 
ernment. It is true that some neutral 
steamers were insured in the market for 
war risks, either for voyage or for peri- 
ods of three months, but it was largely 
the ordinary marine risks with which 
hull underwriters were concerned. Hull 
underwriters were faced with the same 
extra risks as I have already mentioned 
for cargo, but there was in my opinion 
an even greater one in connection with 
hull insurance—the increase in the cost 
of repairs. The future cost of repairs is 
always a very problematical figure, but 
more so than ever on the outbreak of 
war. One thing is certain: the increase 
would be very great. The position was 
further aggravated because repair yards 
formerly available ceased to be available. 

“One could, of course, do nothing un- 
til the insurances of the vessels came up 
for renewal. Fortunately there was in 
existence what is known as the Joint 
Hull Committee, supported by practically 
all underwriters. For some time this 
committee, by means of a sliding scale 
formula for rating renewals according to 
results of the last three completed years, 
had been retrieving hull underwriting 
from the almost disastrous position 
which had been brought about by reck- 
less rate reductions. The method was 
for the formula to be reconsidered at 
intervals, the committee always endeav- 
oring to act fairly towards ship owners 
and underwriters. There was therefore 
already in existence the machinery for 
dealing with this great increase in risk 
consequent upon the war. 

“Thus, soon after the outbreak of war, 
it was decided to put a general 10% sur 
charge on the terms for full renewals, 
and in addition a further penalty for 
fleets with poor results. Later on as 


everything pointed to rates being still 
too low, a further 15% was required. 
The formula has continued to be varied 
from time to time. 
no general surcharge, 


At present there is 
only those fleets 


showing an inadequate balance for ex- 
ceptional claims having to pay any in- 
crease. During the last war there was a 
Joint Hull Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Edward Mountain. In 
those days they had the simple system 
of a percentage rise on all fleets year 
by year, but they did not combine this 
other factor of a rise according to re- 
sults. As to whether the formula 1 now 
adopted by the underwriters is a satis- 
factory one, time alone will show, be- 
cause with hull underwriting and espe- 
cially in wartime, many years must 
elapse before the repairs are all done 
and the results able to be seen.” 
Norwegian Fleet 

Mr. Stewart then dealt with the insur- 
ance of Norwegian hulls, an example, he 
said, of the way in which the marine 
insurance market rose to the occasion to 
do something for the country. If a 
country was completely overrun by the 
enemy, the people of that country, how- 
ever friendly disposed they might be, 
had to be treated as enemies from a 
commercial point of view, and among 
other things their insurance policies tak- 
en out in England became null and void. 
When Norway was overrun, the offices 
of the shipowners being in territory un- 
der the control of the enemy, and the 
shipowners themselves in so many cases 
finding themselves under the Nazi heel, 


it looked as if the non-aggression coun-. 


tries would lose the benefit of the great 
sea-going tonnage of that maritime na- 
tion. 

Fortunately, most of the vessels were 
out of German control, spread over the 
high seas; it was felt, and as later events 
proved rightly felt, that the captains and 
crews of those vessels would take the 
view that it would be the wish of their 


owners, were they free to express it, 
that their vessels should continue to help 
in the great struggle against the common 
enemy. The position of those captains 
all around the world could be imagined, 
unable as they were to get instructions 
from their owners, or, if they did get 
instructions, w ondering whether the own- 
er was a free agent or acting under 
duress, receiving in fact in many cases 
contrary instructions from various agents 
and consuls, knowing that their insur- 
ances were probably worthless, and prob- 
ably feeling that they had not a friend 
in the world. It could be seen what des- 
perate need there was for speed, and 
how if there was dilly-dallying that great 
amount of tonnage might easily be lost 
to us if they got to the wrong places 
and suffered internment. 

“That,” continued Mr. Stewart, “was 
the position on about April 17, 1940, 
when a few of us representing Lloyd’s 
and the companies were asked to meet 
at the War Risk Insurance Office. The 
position was explored, and particularly 
the aspect relating to insurance. It was 
explained to us that the Government 
wished messages sent to our consuls 
throughout the world telling them to ad- 
vise the Norwegian captains which ports 
to make for, and—this part affecting us— 
that a new and valid insurance had been 
arranged for them. We were in fact be- 
ing asked to provide insurance out of 
hand for millions of tons of shipping, 
with no knowledge or time to find out 
where the vessels were, or what they 
were doing, and indeed no time even to 
fix the exact rate or terms. The request 
was merely ‘give us cover, give us com- 
plete and adequate cover, and give it to 
us quickly.’ 


Speed a Vital Factor 


“All at the meeting were impressed 
with the urgency of tht situation. Heads 
were put together and a plan of cam- 
paign was devised, it being decided that 
speed was the only consideration. It 
was decided that Lloyd’s should try to 


arrange cover for 50% and the compan- 
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“As an insurance policyholder, you have a real stake in 


the governments 


fight to control the cost of living.” 


Elmer Davis, Director 
Office of War Information 


As a local insurance agent, you have a real responsibility 


in helping to stabilize the individual economy of property 


owners by seeing that they are properly and completely 


protected with insurance. 
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ies the other 50%. I will deal first of all 
with the Lloyd’s portion, because | am 
naturally more familiar with the way 
this was handled. There was first of all 
a short meeting of the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s at which the chairman of Lloyd's 
explained the position and pointed out 
how vital it was for every underwriter 
to take a share, the question of profit 
being quite secondary. Thereupon a slip 
was sent around to the underwriters with 
the following words on it: 

“Norwegian Vessels.—The Ministry of Ship 
ping advise that there are some vessels which 
may have already sailed, and others on the 
point of sailing. In view of the Ministry’s 
urgent request that cover shall be given at once, 
and so that Lloyd’s as a whole give cover up 
to £200,000, part of £400,000 all interests any 
one vessel, it is agreed to accept our proportion 
of the master slip when presented according to 
the formula to be suggested by the chairman of 
Lloyd’s, 

“You will see that the underwriters in 
initialling this slip were undertaking to 
leave themselves entirely in the hands of 
the chairman of Lloyd’s to decide how 
much they should take, and this they all 
did without query. In an hour and ten 
minutes practically the whole of the mar- 
ket initialled this slip, and similar prog- 
ress ‘having been made with the com- 
panies, we were able to give the sur- 
prising news that full cover had already 
been provided, and that the telegrams 
could be sent. -I know that by three 
o'clock in the afternoon the whole of the 
market, Lloyd’s and the companies, in- 
cluding the Liverpool market, had agreed 
to take their share, and the telegrams 
went off. 

“All, or practically all, of the Norwe- 
gian ships followed the instructions giv- 
en to them, and the part which has been 
played’ by these fine seamen with their 
magnificent ships will go down in history 
as no small contribution towards saving 
the world, including their own country, 
from the aggressors. 


Towage of Barges 


“T will now give you another exam- 
ple,” he continued, “of how the marine 
market found a very speedy way of deal- 
ing with a request by the Government 
to remove a difficulty at a time of very 
great stress at the height of the blitz 
period. The Government requiréd im- 
mediately a large number of barges to 
be towed by coasting steamers from a 
place where they were not needed to a 
port where the need was very urgent. 
The difficulty was that shipowners were 
loath to have their boats used for this 
towage operation, because their policies, 
which were the usual ones, provided that 
they should not undertake towage under 
a prearranged contract without getting 
the permission of their underwriters. 
Naturally this would take time, and de- 
lay would undo the whole value of the 
Government's action. 

“Accordingly the Ministry approa: lied 
the Joint Hull Committee, asking if {cre 
was any way in which we could ge: the 
general agreement of the market ‘ha! 
the insurance on the coasting ve.-els 
should not be prejudiced. This letter vas 
received on Thursday evening, anc 0! 
Friday we had to decide how to ta kl 
the problem. We naturally could no! 
know which underwriters would be «on 
cerned, so the only thing to do wa [to 
get a general agreement signed by ¢: °r) 
single underwriter. We made very sp: ‘dy 
and successful progress at Lloyd’s ind 
with the London companies, and we a4 
every hope of being able to put the \.in 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Companies Win Verdict 
In Minneapolis Court 

INVOLVED EXTENDED COVERAGE 

Federal Judge Directs Verdict; Holds 


Loss Caused by High Water, Not 
by Windstorm 








insurance companies have 
ist won in Federal Court at Minne- 
volis a case involving the extended 

verage endorsement. The thorough- 
ess with which the case was prepared 
ind presented won the praise of Judge 
\fatthew M. Joyce. 

The case involved an approximately 
$30,000 water loss claimed by the Flour 
City Paper Box Co. and the Winona 
?aper Box Co., during a severe rain and 
windstorm on "May 29, 1942, in Minne- 
apolis. During a 48 hour period ending 
\fay 30, 1942, 7 inches of rain fell. The 
water flooded the basement of the paper 
hox plant, damaging equipment and 
The water entered the basement 
through basement windows which had 
heen broken. The plaintiffs contended 
the wind first broke the basement win- 
lows, permitting the water to rush in, 
and sought recovery under the wind- 
storm clause in the policies. 

Deny Loss From Windstorm 


The insurance companies denied the 
loss was caused by windstorm, the limi- 
tations and restrictions applicable to 
windstorm were set up and the insurers 
contended the damage was caused by 
“high water, cloud burst and overflow,” 
which exempt the companies from lia- 
bility under the extended coverage en- 
dorsement. To uphold this contention, 
Leroy Bowen, attorney for the insurance 
companies, made a detailed investigation 
of the various facts involved. 

It was conceded there was a heavy 
wind the day of the storm and some 
hail in parts of Minneapolis but the in- 
surance companies made a strong point 
of the fact that no other windows in 
the immediate neighborhood had been 
broken by the wind, the upper windows 
in the factory buildings were undamaged 
and there was no evidence that the wind 
had broken any limbs from trees sur- 
rounding the factory. Therefore, the 
insurance companies contended that it 
was the pressure of water that broke 
the basement windows, causing the water 
to rush into the basement. 

In granting a motion for a directed 
verdict, the Judge said: 

Extended Coverage Endorsement 


“All the policies here involved are pri- 
marily fire policies, and for a compara- 
tively small additional premium bear 
what is known as an extended cov erage 
endorsement. 

“Without taking the time to quote all 
the applicable inclusions in the endorse- 
ment, it plainly appears that no liabil- 
ity exists for loss or damage occasioned 
directly or indirectly by or through any 
tidal wave, high water, overflow, cloud- 
burst, theft, nor for any loss or damage 
caused by water or rain, whether driven 
by wind or not, unless the building in- 
sured or containing the property insured 
shall first sustain an actual damage to 
the roof or walls by the direct force of 
the wind and shall then be liable only 
for such damage to the interior of the 
building or the insured property there- 
in, as may be caused by water or rain 
entering the building through openings 
in the roof or walls made by the direct 
force of the wind. 

“This language expressed a contract 
and possesses no ambiguity, and while it 
IS an insurance contract, it is to be con- 
strued like other contracts, according to 
the ordinary sense and meaning of the 
terms employ ed. High water, overflow, 
or cloudburst, it will be seen, do not 
spell liability unless by direct. action of 
the wind there has first been damage 
to the roof or walls. 

Rainfall Exceeds 7 Inches 


“Tt would seem that any rainfall ex- 
‘eeding 7 inches in 48 hours would ex 
plain the presence of high water in the 


Nine fire 


sti ck. 


area involved. That there was wind 
we know, though the weather reports 
and testimony do not indicate winds pos- 
sessing a high rate of velocity. The 
breaking of branches in a wind, rain and 
hail storm afford no satisfactory basis 
for anything except speculation and con- 
jecture under the circumstances disclosed 
here. There is no substantial evidence, 
or evidence which to me seems to be 
reasonable in character. that the wind 
first broke the windows.” 
Judge Poses Question 

Admitting the possibility that the wind 
may have first broken the windows, 
Judge Joyce posed the question why, 
with so many holes in the glass, could 
the light wells fill up with water to a 
height of 6 inches above the rim of the 
wells. “Would not the holes keep the 
water down as it drained into the base- 
ment?” he asked. 

He said the plaintiffs had failed to 
uphold their contention by a preponder- 
ance of the testimony and ordered a 
directed verdict. 

In preparing his case, Attorney Bowen 


had the assistance of Charles L. Me- 
hagan, Minneapolis manager of the 
Western Adjustment & Inspection Co., 


and J. R. Jones, staff adjuster of the 
America Fore Group. 

The insurance companies involved were 
the Alliance of Philadelphia; Atlas As- 
surance, Ltd.; Connecticut Fire; Han- 
over Fire; Hartford Fire; Homeland; 
Niagara Fire; Transcontinental, and 
Westchester Fire. 


PITTSBURGH WOMEN MEET 
Will Send Large Delegation to National 
Meeting; Name New Committees 
for Year 


The Insurance Women of Pittsburgh 
will send a large delegation to the na- 


tional convention of Insurance Women 


of America to be held in Milwaukee, June 
16-19, it was announced at the May 11 
meeting. 

Plans were also discussed for a forth- 
coming USO dance—time and place of 
which will be released later—and an 
urgent plea was made for Red Cross 
nurse recruits. Featured speaker was 
Mary Fox Raines, personnel director of 
Gimbel Brothers department store. 

The May meeting marked the _ be- 
ginning of the new term for the officers 
reelected at the April meeting, and for 
the three new members of the executive 
board: Martha L. Beck, Helen Chase, 
and Gertrude Lorish. New committees 
were appointed with the following chair- 
men: 

Education, sridges; 


Greta program, 


Ida J. Briner; membership, Elizabeth 
Seif; public relations, Kitty Roberts; 
rules and amendments, Gail Barbour; 


Mar- 


Grace 


bulletin, 
bureau, 


Dee Hackett; 
Smith; news 


activities, 
earet W. 
Baird. 
POND WILL INCORPORATE 
The Minnesota Pond of the Blue 
Goose has filed articles of incorporation. 











Insurance Company Utd. 
g0 John Street, New York 


W: are cooperating 


with the United States 
Government in placing 
War Damage insurance 
on homes, factories and 
other properties through- 
out the country. As a 
patriotic service, and 

protection of your local 
economy, agents and 
brokers should stress the 
importance of this worth- 


while protection to all 


property owners. 








HENRY B. HEWETT DIES AT 69 





Manager of First Kentucky Fire of 
Louisville With Company Since It 
Was Founded in 1928 
Henry B. Hewett, 69 years of age, 
manager of the First Kentucky Fire In- 
surance Co., Louisville, died May 1, at 
the Norton Memorial Infirmary, Louis- 
ville, following an operation, and an 

illness of several weeks. 

Native of Louisville and member of 
an old Kentucky family, Mr. Hewett 
for a number of years was connected 
with the old Bingham-Hewett Grain 
Co., Louisville, prior to taking charge 
of the joint insurance department of the 
First National Bank, and Kentucky 
Trust Co., before formation of the First 
Kentucky Fire Insurance Co., owned by 
the same interests. 

Mr. Hewett is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Bertha C. Hewett; daughters, Mrs. 
John W. Brown and Mrs. Claybrook 
Turner; brother, Leonard A. Hewett, 
formerly his partner in the grain busi- 
ness; and a sister, Mrs. George FE. Hall, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., and five grandchildren 

Mr. Hewett joined the organization in 
1928, when its insurance business was 
an outgrowth of the old Pope McAdams 
Insurance Agency, which it acquired in 
connection with purchase of the South 
Louisville Savings Bank & Trust Co 
Later conflict arose over operation of 
the agency as a bank agency, under 
regulations of the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters, but this was later 
adjusted and the company virtually ear 
marked securities, and established an 
insurance company, which permitted it 
to operate on a board basis. 


BUGBEE TO SPEAK IN CANADA 





To Address Joint Meeting of Fire Pro- 
tection and Fire Marshals’ Groups; 
Other Speakers 


Percy Bugbee, general manager, Na 
tional Fire Protection Association, will 


be guest speaker at the joint conference 
dinner of the Dominion Fire Prevention 
Association and the Association of Can- 
adian Fire Marshals at the Seigniory 
Club, Quebec, May 21. 

Speakers at the fire prevention meet 
ing, May 20, will include Beatrice Bar 
ber, corresponding secretary, National 
Council of Women, Ottawa; O. J. Sil- 
verthorne, chairman, Ontario Board of 
Censors, Toronto; George E. Gollop, 
general chemicals division, Canadian In 
dustries, Montreal; Robert Ryan, man- 
ager, K. of C. Canadian Army Huts, 
Ottawa, and A. Leslie Ham, manager, 
Canadian Underwriters Association, 
Montreal. 

Following are the speakers scheduled 
for the fire marshals’ association May 
21: Colonel P. L. Lister, Fire Marshal, 
Canadian Army, Ottawa; H. O. Mc 
Millan, Chief Fire Marshal, Wartime 
Housing, Ltd., Toronto; W. J. Scott, 
Ontario Fire Marshal; Chief A. FE 
Woods, president, Dominion Association 
of Fire Chiefs, Toronto; C. W. Caskey, 
Deputy Fire Marshal for Ontario. 

May 22 there will be a round 
conference. F. X. Ahern, Deputy Fire 
Commissioner, Quebec Province, will 
lead a discussion on the use of a uni- 
form loss report for insurance com- 
panies and W. L. Clairmont, Dominion 
Fire Commissioner, Ottawa. will conduct 
a discussion on the suitability of the 
booklet, “Fire Prevention Education” in 
Canadian schools. 


GLUF HEADS ‘SUBURBAN CLUB 

William J. Gluf, secretary of F. F. 
Richardson, Inc., was elected president 
of the Suburban New York Field Club 


table 





at its annual meeting last week. Wil 
liam R. Manly, London & Lancashire, 
was elected vice president; Harry K 


Fidelity-Phenix, secretary, and 
Misner, Fire Association 
Installation will take 


Nag re 
D. Edwin 
Group, treasurer. 
place June 7. 


HOME PROMOTES CARL DEBUS 
Carl Debus, for more than twenty-five 
years with the Metropolitan New York 
department of the Home Insurance Co 
has been made assistant manager of the 
department. 
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Pres. Price Tells What NFPA 
Is Doing to Control War Risks 


In the opening address at the forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association in Chicago 
on Monday, Dr. David J. 


association, 


Price, presi- 


dent of the stated that it 
was gratifying to observe that the total 
national fire 1942—the first 
year of the war—were less than in 1941. 
Dr. Price said that there appears to be 
a reversal in the trend of losses in the 
United States and Canada in that fire 
losses in dwellings and in rural and farm 
areas are evidently on the decline, while 
on the other hand losses in industrial 
plants are on the increase. There were 
more big loss fires in industrial plants 
in 1942 than in any similar period in our 
history, while in the first three months 
of the present year—1943—there were 
about as many big industrial fires as oc- 
curred during the entire year of 1942. 
Favorable Fire Loss Factors 

President Price indicated that favor- 
able factors contributing to this apparent 
trend in the 1942 fire losses were the 
vreater public concern with fire because 
of the war, the training of millions of 
people through the Office of Civilian 
pan and other cooperating agenc:es, 
the conservation and salvage programs 
and the lack of moral hazard. Some of 
the unfavorable factors which are op- 
erating to increase industrial fire losses 
are the great increase in values, addi- 
tional hours of work, speeding up in- 
dustrial processes with increased pro- 
duction, untrained workers, and perhaps 
most of all what might be termed a 
“war psychology of taking chances.” 
In referring to 452 fires reported to 
the NFPA as occurring in the United 
States and Canada in the period from 
December 7, 1941, to April 7, 1943—the 
first fifteen months of war—Dr. Price 
said: “In this list have been included 
large fires destroying foodstuffs and var- 
ious large loss fires, in addition to those 
destroying vital war supplies, delaying 
production in war plants or damaging 
finished products. Practically every fire 
hinders the war effort.” 

He called attention to recent exten- 
sive losses in various types of food pro- 


losses for 


ducing industries, such as flour mills, 
starch factories, grain elevators, egg 


products and powdered milk plants, and 
dehydration plants. In a dust explosion 
followed by fire in a grain elevator, suf- 
ficient bread rations were destroyed to 
feed an army of 700,000 men for an 
entire year, while in another recent fire 
in a flour mill the loss was estimated at 
more than $5,000,000. President Price 
said further: “The question might well 
be raised as to whether or not we are 
providing adequate fire and explosion 
protection to our food and grain indus- 
tries that are producing vitally needed 
food materials.” 

In two of these recent food plant fires 
and explosions the losses represented the 
annual productive capacity of 2,000 grain 
farmers, and the production of over 150,- 
000 acres of wheat land. 

Protection of Food Producing Industries 

“The question might well be raised, 
however, as to whether or not we are 
providing adequate fire and explosion 
protection to our food and grain indus- 
tries that are producing vitally needed 
food materials. The destruction of a 
valuable starch plant with an estimated 
loss of $700,000; an egg products plant 
with a loss of $450,000; a food products 
plant engaged in the manufacture of 
powdered and condensed milk; a potato 
dehydrating plant; a plant engaged in 
processing soybeans with a loss of $500,- 
(XM); a warehouse at a packing plant 
containing large stocks of canned goods 
with an estimated loss of $100,000; a 

grain elevator with a loss of $1,350,000, 
destroying sufficient bread rations to 
feed an army of 700,000 men for an en- 


tire year; another grain elevator with 
an estimated loss of $1,000,000, destroy- 
ing valuable food rations, and a large 
flour milling plant with an estimated loss 
of more than $5,000,000, destroying large 
quantities of grain and foodstuffs suff- 
cient to make bread rations for a large- 
sized army of men—these are just a few 
of the examples that might be cited 
where serious losses have been experi- 
enced in food producing industries. 

In two of these recent food plant fires 
and explosions, we are told the losses 
represented the annual productive ca- 
pacity of approximately 2,000 grain farm- 
ers. These losses represented the pro- 
duction of over 150,000 acres of wheat 
land. The loss of equipment was suffi- 
cient to process and store cereal food- 
stuffs for millions of civilians. Despite 
these extensive food losses from fires, 
how many Americans have even realized 
that these fires have occurred ? 

“We must realize that food will win 
this war and that that food must come 
from the United States and Canada. We 
must have that food, and having pro- 
duced it, we must see that it is not de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Cooperation With Government 

“The NFPA has been giving a great 
deal of publicity by a special series of 
publications to these fires in important 
war producing industries to hammer 
home the disastrous effect that fires are 
having on the war effort. The _ tecl- 
nical members of the executive staff have 
been making a valuable contribution to 
the war by giving assistance to various 
Federal agencies concerned with fire 
prevention matters. Many members of 
the association are stationed in Wash- 
ington and are directly associated with 
the War and Navy Departments, War 
Production Board, Office of Civilian De- 
fense and other Federal departments in 
dealing with important fire prevention 
problems.” 

President Price called attention to the 
increasing growth in the membership of 
the NFPA which has recently passed the 
7,000 mark, largest in the history of the 
association. He said this growth in mem- 
bership qualifies the association for fur- 
ther valuable service in fire prevention 
during the war and in_ the post-war 
planning program in the days ahead. 

Dr. Price stated that the NFPA should 
take leadership in setting up a commit- 
tee on post-war planning in fire preven- 
tion. He outlined for consideration such 
problems as restoration of pre-war fire 
prevention standards, fire department 
manpower and equipment problems, 
proper fire protection measures for post- 
war housing developments, Federal and 
state employment projects, and placing 
of service men in fire prevention work. 


NFPA in Post-War Planning 


“It can well be seen that our associa- 
tion is playing a very prominent part in 
the national war effort. We can also be 
expected to play an equally prominent 
part in the post-war planning in fire pre- 
vention matters. It is highly logical for 
our association to at least have the 
framework so that some thought and 
study can be given to the problems we 
are bound to face after the war. 

“It is my recommendation that the 
National Fire Protection Association 
take leadership in this matter and that 
steps be taken to set up a committee 
on post-war planning. This committee 
should include in its personnel some of 
our long-time members with broad out- 
look and varied industrial experience. 
This group might well exchange ideas 
and perhaps gradually begin to formu- 
late some of the problems and_ steps 
that might be taken to meet them. It 
does not seem wise to your president to 
expect the executive staff to do all he 
planning and thinking about post-war 
problems, because it requires a broader 


Bugbee Predicts Fire 
Losses Will Increase 


ESPECIALLY IN WAR FACTORIES 


General Manager of NFPA Says Many 
DPC Plants Are Too Large With 


Inferior Protection 


Predictions that in the months ahead 
this country will have a staggering fire 
loss destroying war supplies were made 
by Percy Bugbee, general manager of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 


PERCY BUGBEE 


in his address before the annual meet- 
ing of the NFPA at Chicago. He con- 
tends that through “certain misguided 
policies in the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, the War Department and other 
agencies, we have been building steadily 
towards a series of disastrous industrial 
fires of great magnitude. 

“Many of the plants built for war pro- 
duction are much too large,” he stated, 
“are of inferior construction and inade- 
quate protection. It seems to me al- 
most inevitable that some of them will 
be destroyed by fire. We have repeat- 
edly warned the agencies concerned with 
such properties of this potential danger. 
Let us hope that the fire which does oc- 
cur that is shocking enough to bring 
about some correction of these dangerous 
practices will not be so shocking as to 





vision than any one group of people 
would be expected to have. 

“Now as to the post-war problems that 
we must face and that should be given 
some continuous thought and study, 
probably no one person would select the 
same list, but the things your president 
has in mind might be set down as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The restoration of pre-war fire 
protection standards which have been 
lowered during the war emergency. 

“2. Fire department manpower and 
equipment problems after the war. 

“3. Proper fire protection measures 
for post-war housing developments. Cou- 
pled with this, thought should be given 
to the protection of areas of the country 
against future possible wars and bomb- 
ing attacks and the possible decentraliza- 
tion of cities and industries. 

“4. If elaborate projects are under- 
taken by Federal and state agencies to 
relieve post-war employment situations, 
the relation of such work to fire pro- 
tection projects should be considered. 

“5. What should be done with the 
buildings ef huge area and inferior con- 
struction after the war? 

“6. Could the association be helpful in 
making places for the men interested in 
fire protection work from the Army, 
Navy and other Federal agencies that 


may be cut down after the war?” 





seriously cripple our war production pr 
gram,” 
Services Expanded in Year 

The National Fire Protection Associa 
tion had an exceptionally busy year in 
1942, Mr. Bugbee stated. Growth has 
been in every branch of operatio: 
Total distribution of publications, for 
example, during the last twelve mont})s 
was 3,500,000 as compared with less than 
150,000 in the fiscal year ending in May 
1918. Membership has expanded steai- 
ily and there has been a substantial j:)- 
crease in services to members. 

“The whole nation was shocked by the 
night club tragedy in Boston late in 
November with its almost incredible |o.s 
of ‘life,’ Mr. Bugbee continued. “It is 
difficult to say anything comforting or 
reassuring about a tragedy of that pro- 
portion, but I think perhaps that many 
of you may agree with me when [ say 
that the net result of that disaster may 
well be an actual reduction in the loss 
of life from fire. The wholesale inspec- 
tion of and clean up of conditions in all 
sorts of places of public assembly 
throughout this continent as a result of 
the Cocoanut Grove disaster and the 
focusing of public attention upon meas- 
ures to prevent such occurrences may 
well be permanent. It took the Iroquois 
Theatre disaster years ago to bring 
about reasonable safety in our theatres, 
The Cocoanut Grove disaster will un- 
doubtedly have the same effect upon 
night clubs and other places like them. 

Gasoline Rationing Problems 

“When gasoline rationing went into 
effect last year, a very special problem 
had to be met quickly by fire depart- 
ments everywhere. Ignorant and unin- 
formed people started to hoard gasoline 
in buckets, glass bottles and other totally 
unsuitable containers and fires and 
deaths inevitably followed. We immedi- 
ately appealed to the proper Federal of- 
ficials ‘who sent out a warning to all 
fire departments and other agencies took 
similar action. 

“The fire departments got on the job 
and as a result deaths and fires were 
really very much less than might have 
been anticipated. Similarly, when it be- 
came evident that there would be a wide- 
spread shortage of fuel oil last fall, all 
sorts of makeshift and dangerous local 
heating devices were put into use and 
the old hazard of hot ashes in wooden 
barrels reappeared in many places where 
such a hazard had been long forgotten. 
Again the fire departments of the coun- 
try did valiant service in inspecting and 
correcting thousands of hazardous con- 
ditions from the special and sudden heat- 
ing situation. 

“ T . P 

We have come to realize because ot 
its being forced upon us that there are 
pitifully few competent fire protection 
men as measured against the great need 
for men of such talents at this time. 
The demand for fire protection engineers 
and men with fire fighting experience to 
fulfill important and responsible jobs 0! 
real value to the war effort is steadily 
increasing. The executive office has ful- 
filled an important function in this con- 
nection. Certain of our members, for 
instance, have advised us of their in- 
duction into the armed services and in 
a number of cases we have been able to 
see that they were placed in work which 
would utilize their experience. In some 
cases members who have retired from 
active business life have indicated their 
availability for war service and have 
been placed. Many Federal agencies and 
important war industries have been in 
touch with us with respect to securing 
personnel experienced in fire protection 
work and we have been as helpful 
possible in those directions. 

“ é “1 % . - 

I would like to take this occasion 10 
recall to the membership the fact tha! 
our board of directors some time ago 
made provision to set up the machine: 
to provide for an endowment fund for 
the association so that any member 01 
other person interested in fire wast 
control might make a bequest in thei! 
will or a gift to the association. An 
money receiyed for the fund will be ad 
ministered by the board of director- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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| ~acific ie Board Changes 
General Agency Ruling 


ENCOUNTERS SPIRITED FIGHT 





Prohibits Appointments Unless General 
Agent Has Main Office in San 
Francisco; Affects Other States 
(he Board of Pie Underwriters of 

Pacific, at its annual meeting in San 
iyancisco May 6, adopted a new general 
ney tule under which no company 
member of the board will be permitted 


ee a general agency in California 
iniess its principal office is located in 
San Francisco. The rule was adopted 
alter a spirited fight and by the narrow 
inargin of two votes. 

.ecording to advices from the Pacific 

ast, the new rule also applies to other 

ites within the jurisdiction of the 
hoard, so that in Washington the gen- 
eral agent must maintain his principal 
niace of business at Seattle, in Oregon 
at Portland and in Utah in Salt Lake 
City, before he can be appointed by a 
hoard company. 

ormerly, the board’s general agency 
rule was that a general agent must rep- 
resent a company for an entire state 
ind that a California general agent must 
vintain an office at San Francisco. 
Proveeeaie of the change say that the 
new rule was adopted in order to pre- 
vent t indiscriminate appointment of gen- 
eral agencies in small cities and towns 
and to forestall a situation such as 
exists in the casualty business where 
“many so-called general agents are 
merely local agents with excess com- 
inission contracts.’ 


Newport Leads Opposition 


Leonard Newport, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent, led the opposition to the new 
rule, claiming that the board has_no 
right to discriminate against Los 
Angeles and Southern California, with 
greater population and premium income 
than San Francisco and the northern 
portion of the state. There are several 
Los Angeles general agencies, including 
Mr. Newport’s, which do not operate 
San Francisco offices and it is claimed 
that if, under the new rule, they should 
lose their present company representa- 
tion, they would be forced out of busi- 
ness because of inability to secure new 
board representation. It is said that 
the possibility of their going non-board 
in such an event is remote as general 
agency openings for non-board com- 
panies are practically non- -existent. 

The change in the board’s general 
agency rule has long been advocated 
by the California Association of In- 
surance General Agents, but the man- 
agers of the larger board company 
croups have heretofore viewed the 
matters with little interest. 

However, the general agents’ associa- 
tion recently reminded the company 
executives that indiscriminate apoint- 
inents of general agents in many local- 
ities would soon result in general agents 
cutnumbering company managers and 
eventually being able to run the board 
to suit themselves (the general agents), 
whereupon the company managers im- 
mediately took a new and lively interest 
in the preceedings, according to one 
well-known San Francisco insurance 
Man, 





N. Y. Resolutions 


(Continued from Page 19) 


vas authorized by the State of New 
York for the purpose of providing in- 
surance for those risks which could not 
qualify for insurance by private com- 
panies; and 

Whereas, the State Insurance Fund 
vas not intended to compete with pri- 
vate carriers; and 

Whereas, for the foregoing considera- 
ions the State Insurance Fund was ex- 
mpted from taxation, such as is im- 
posed upon private carriers; be it 
Resolved, that this association act to 





Richardson Urges Halt 
In Inducting Firemen 


SEES DANGER TO THE NATION 


International Fire Fighters Officer Tells 
NFPA Selective Service Depletes 
Fire Departments 


Speaking before the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association’s meeting at Chicago 
May 11, George J. Richardson, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, urged that a stop 
be put to inducting city firemen into mil- 
itary service. Unless: selective service 
regulations are revised so as to defer 
firemen, Mr. Richardson said, 43% of the 
Nation’s full time firemen soon will be 
inducted, with the result that the Nation 
will be left dangerously weakened and 
the entire war program may become im- 
periled. 

Mr. Richardson cited figures taken 
from a survey of 527 cities employing 
80% of the country’s professional fire 
fighters. The survey revealed that 8% 
of the total personnel of these cities has 
already been inducted and that an addi- 
tional 36% are so classified by local 
draft boards as to be considered eligible 
for induction this year. Already, the 
survey showed, 150 municipalities have 
been forced to lower the standards of 
men sought in an attempt to fill 3,406 
vacancies. 

Mr. Richardson suggested that induc- 
tion of citv firemen be halted immedi- 
ately and that normal peace time stand- 
ards of fire fighting be maintained. To 
compensate for existing vacancies, he ad- 
vocated that officers and men on the off- 
shift be permitted to work extra shifts 
and receive extra pay. 

Does Commendable Job 

“Up to now, the fire service has done 
a fine and commendable job in fire pre- 
vention,” he said. “It is impossible, how- 
ever, to guarantee that this efficiency 
will continue if the present policy of tak- 
ing experienced fire fighters for military 
service is continued. 

“Fire fighters, like soldiers, must be 
trained to work together as a unit. Like 
soldiers they are trained to carry on 
when their comrades suffer casualties. 
However, no matter how loyal, how well 
trained or efficient any group may be, 
they cannot be expected to go into ac- 
tion with not much more than half of 
their normal strength.” 

W. F. Hickey, superintendent of in- 
surance for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad and chairman of 
the association’s railroad section, told 
the convention that fire losses on Amer- 
ican railroads in 1942 declined $1,700,000 
from 1941. He said that losses last year 
amounted to $5,800,000 as compared to 
$7,500,000 in 1941. This year, he said, 
according to preliminary estimates com- 
piled by leading insurance companies 
writing railroad business, indications are 
that losses will show a rise. 

Marshals’ Section Elections 

The fire marshals’ section elected Ar- 
nold C. Renner, fire marshal of Mary- 
land, chairman for 1943. Other officers 
elected were Leonard C. Lund, deputy 
fire marshal, Minnesota, vice chairman; 
John H. Craig, fire marshal of Illinois, 
secretary. Members elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee included these officers 
and W. A. Walker, fire marshal of Brit- 
ish Columbia; Ray Gill, fire marshal of 
Ohio; Harry Johnston, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Thomas Morgan, New Yerk City. 
Charles S. Morgan of the NFPA head- 
quarters at Boston was reelected execu- 
tive secretary. 





secure that the solicitation of business 
by employes of the State Insurance Fund 
in competition with private insurance 
companies and agents be prohibited. 


Whereas, the various state workmen’s 
compensation insurance laws were enact- 
ed to provide quick relief to industrial 
workers injured in the course of their 
employment; and 
Whereas, compensation under the law 





CALLS DEFENSE PLANTS LAX 
Plant Calls Fire Pvenation Weakest Link 
in National Defense Program; 


Addresses Marshals 


Calling fire protection in war plants 
the weakest link in the national defense 
program, John Plant, chief engineer, 
Fire Prevention Bureau of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the fire marshals’ section of the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
the opening of its forty-seventh annual 
convention at Chicago, May 10. 

Mr. Plant said in the beginning of his 
talk that he intended to make his re- 
marks in the nature of “destructive 
criticism.” He said that the subject 
“draws blood to my eves when I see 
how lax some of our defense and war 
plants are in the matter of prevention 
against fire.” 

The fault, he said, is so widespread, 
that it cannot be attributed to any 
single factor. He charged that care- 
lessness coupled with ignorance and 
greed to set up high production marks 
are responsible factors for such condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Plant said that persons who are 
directly charged with fire protection are 
entirely too agreeable to turning their 
heads when safety measures may inter 
fere with production. 





should be paid promptly to avoid hard 
ship; and 

Whereas, due to present rationing re- 
strictions the adjusters of private in- 
surance carriers are handicapped in be 
ing unable to obtain sufficient gasoline 
rations to enable them to promptly make 
complete investigation in many _ in- 
stances; and 

Whereas, present gasoline rationing 
regulations permit the issuance of ade- 
quate preferred mileage rations to those 
adjusters who represent the various 
State Insurance Funds, because they are 
employes of a subdivision of our gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas, such discrimination in OPA 
rationing regulations has caused expense 
and loss of time to workers in war and 
other industries; be it 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents be requested 
to confer with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with the objective of plac- 
ing the adjusters of private insurance 
companies writing workmen’s comnensa- 
tion insurance on the same preferred 
mileage basis as the adiusters for the 
various state insurance funds, to expe- 
dite the investigation and settlement of 
the claims of injured industrial workers. 


V 

Whereas, the New York State Man- 
nower Service is seeking adequate lia- 
bility, medical reimbursement and com- 
pensation insurance covers for transpor- 
tation of farm workers to and from work 
and while engaged in their employment, 
on a premium basis which will be within 
the reach of farmers’ pocketbooks; and 

Whereas, the abundant productivity of 
farms is a vital necessity in the war 
emergency; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the New York State 
Association of Local Agents endorses in 
principle this effort of the New York 
State Manpower Service, and urges that 
it be given the support of the New York 
State Insurance Department, the New 
York Compensation Rating Board and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to each of these 
organizations. 


VI 


Whereas, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is undertaking to 
launch a great public relations program, 
conceived in the interest of the insurance 
industry as a whole, and of insurance 
agents in particular, to develop facts 
about our business, and to deserve, to 
win and to keep the good opinion and 
confidence of many “publics” or groups; 
* * * and 

Whereas, the complete success of this 
highly worth while project depends upon 
the hearty and earnest cooperation of all 





Mallalieu Announces 
Building Code Changes 


CONTAINS THREE APPENDICES 





Fire Resistive Rating, Modern Ideas in 
Erection of Docks and Earthquake 
Areas Srested 

General Manager Wilbur FE. Mallalieu 
of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers announces that the recommend 
ed building code of the National Board, 
which serves as a model for many cities 
throughout the country, has been revised 
to conform to advances in knowledge and 
experience which have resulted in new 
methods and materials and to suggest 
means of protection required by new 
hazards. 

The code does not attempt to dictate 
choice of materials, assemblies or de 
signs so long as a proper degree of 
safety and health is attained, he said. 
One of the principal reasons for this 
latitude is that new building materials 
and construction methods are constant 
ly being developed and rigid require 
ments might retard their use. 

Fire Resistive Rating 

An outstanding addition to this 1943 
recommended building code is an appen 
dix in which the fire resistance rating, 
in hours of duration, is given for dif 
ferent forms of construction. This ap 
pendix covers walls and partitions, col- 
umns, beams, girders, trusses and floor 
and roof construction. It was complet- 
ed after months of study of all available 
data on tests made in this country and 
Kngland. These results were analyzed 
so that the ratings given would be on 
a comparable and equitable basis. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Mallalieu 
that small differences in quality of ma- 
terial, forms of construction and dimen- 
sions of parts may make large differences 
in fire resistance and, therefore, care 
must be exercised in applying test rat- 
ings to constructions which differ from 
those actually tested. 

Another appendix applies to modern 
ideas in the erection and protection of 
piers and wharves. Such safeguards may 
be of the utmost. importance after peace, 
Mr. Mallalieu said, particularly if the 
Federal Government should carry out a 
program for post-war use of our greatly 
expanded maritime fleet. 

Earthquake Areas 

Still another appendix deals with prop- 
er design in areas where earthquakes 
may occur. This can be valuable not 
only in the Pacific Coast region, where 
severe quakes do occur, but also in the 
East where such disturbances, while less 
severe, may be expected. 

A majority of the building codes in 
the good-sized cities of the country are 
based on recommendations contained in 
previous editions of the recommended 
building code. The code also has been 
widely used by colleges offering construc- 
tion courses and often is consulted by 
construction engineers, architects and 
their societies. The revised code was 
prepared with the assistance of numer- 
ous individuals engaged in lines of activ- 
ities which would be affected by its pro 
visions. 





Arizona Returns to Old 
N. Y. Fire Policy Form 


The Arizona Corporation Commission 
has ordered that until further notice the 
New York standard fire policy form, 
adopted by the commission in 1929, shall 
continue to be used in that state. This 
cancels an order of last November re- 
quiring the use of the new New York 
standard form, effective July 1, on the 
«rounds that the latter form has been 
amended. 


the state insurance agents associations 
in the United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., en- 
dorses the public relations program of 
the National Association and pledges to 
it its hearty support. 
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Court Holds Marine Contract Valid 
On Ship Returned to Canadian Port 


M. McDougall, 


Mr. Justice E. in the 
Superior Court, Montreal, has handed 
down judgment ruling that a consignee 
who insured against war risks a cargo 
of goods loaded at Montreal and shipped 
to France could not recover the premi- 
um, or any part of it, though the goods 
vot no further than the port of Quebec. 
Events which raised the issue resulted 
from the fall of France in 1940. 

Hon. Norman McLarty, Secretary of 
State, appeared as plaintiff in the action 
in the quality of Custodian of Enemy 
Property. Canadian Insurance reveals 
‘hat he sought to recover from the Eagle 
Star Insurance Co. of London, England— 
having its principal office for Canada 
in Montreal—the sum of $3,838.28, being 
the premium paid to insure against ma- 
rine perils of war a cargo of 685 bales 
of wood pulp, valued at $13,642, shipped 
from Temiskaming, Quebec, via Mont- 
real, to Bordeaux, France. The contract 
of insurance was dated May 31, 1940. 
l‘rance fell in June of that year. 

War Conditions Culminate 

The owners of the wood pulp were the 
Societe Lyonnaise de Textiles, for whose 
account the insurance was placed by the 
Riordon Sales Corp., Ltd. The wood 
pulp was loaded on the Hada County, a 
vessel of Norwegian register. She sailed 
from Montreal June 11, 1940, and called 
at the port of Quebec, where additional 
cargo was taken aboard. At that time 
war conditions had reached their culmi- 
nation in France and provisions of the 
regulations respecting trading with the 
enemy Ay extended to France as of 
June 21, 1940. 

retin the Hada County completed her 
loading at Quebec she pulled into mid- 
stream to continue her voyage to France. 
Then, taking advantage of the condi- 
tion in his contract of affreightment, the 
master of the ship returned to the port 
of Quebec where the cargo was subse- 
quently discharged and sold. 

On the ground that the wood pulp 
was never at risk under the policy and 
the premiums never earned, plaintiff 
made the claim for the return of the 
premium. It was contended the risk 
did not attach because the “interest” 


Percy Bugbee 
(Continued from Page 28) 


which will serve as trustees of the fund. 
Any gifts or bequests to the endowment 
fund will inevitably strengthen the as- 
sociation and enlarge its opportunities 
for continued constructive service and 
will be most welcome. 

“For twenty years the field engineer- 
ing service of the association has been 
financed by contributions, for the most 
part from large industries that recognize 
the value of a concerted and persistent 
attack upon the fire waste and the value 
of such work to the welfare of the coun- 
try. I would like to record the grateful 
thanks of the association to the distin- 
guished list of important American cit- 
izens who make up the sponsors’ com- 
mittee and particularly to the three men 
who have served as chairmen of the 


sponsors’ committee—Lamont duPont, 
chairman of the board of the E. I. 
duPont Company; Newcomb Carlton, 


chairman of the board of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and _ the 
present chairman, Henry D. Sharpe, 
president of Brown and Sharpe Com- 
pany. We owe a great debt to these 
far-sighted industrial leaders for their 


sponsorship which is so important to us.” 


was never on board an overseas vessel, 
a voyage which in its inception was 
an overseas voyage having been changed 
to one from Montreal to Quebec only. 
The court was called upon to decide 
whether the insurance against war risks 
attached upon the voyage and, if so, 
was the risk entire and indivisible ? 
Risk Had Commenced 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice McDou- 
gall said, it was beyond question that 
the Hada County cleared from Montreal 
for Havre and Bordeaux, France, and 
was a vessel “carrying the interest from 
one port to another, where such voyage 
involved a sea passage by that vessel.” 
She had entered into a binding contract 
of insurance and the risk had com- 
menced. Her character as an overseas 
vessel was not altered by the adventi- 
tious and unexpected contingency that 
a condition of war made it necessary to 
discharge her cargo at the port of Que- 
bec. 

“The Hada County has to be regarded 
as an overseas vessel during all times 
material to the present issue,” His Lord- 
ship concluded, “and the premiums of 
insurance paid were entire and _indi- 
visible. As such they are not subject 
to return. Had the vessel been on the 
high seas when the fall of France took 
place and the master had put into the 
port of, say, Liverpool, and had there, 
in accordance with the right accorded 
him under the bills of lading, terminated 
the voyage, would the consignee then 
claim a return of premium for the nu- 
expired period, when the risk was thus 
so near its termination? On principle, 
the point is no different to that here 
presented. Once the voyage has begun 
and the risk attaches, in the absence of 
special stipulation no return to the in- 


sured is recoverable. Plaintiff having 
failed to establish the negative, his ac- 
tion fails.” 





IOWA APPROVES 80—20 FORM 





Collision Form of Automobile Under- 
writers Accepted; Department Also 
Acts on New Dwelling Form 

The Iowa Insurance Department has 
approved the so-called 80—20 collision 
form which was filed by the bureau com- 
panies. The National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association recently promul- 
gated the new form for the Western ter- 
ritory. 

The Department also approved the 
new dwelling and household furniture 
form No. 49 and a skeleton form for the 
agent to attach to his daily report. 

The revised dwelling form is in a more 
comprehensive form and includes the un- 
earned premium endorsement, extended 
coverage endorsement and the standard 
mortgage clause without contribution. 





North America Promotes 
R. R. Dwelly in New York 


Henry C. Thorn, manager of the ma- 
rine department in the New York office 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, announces appointment of 
Robert R. Dwelly as asistant manager 
of the department. 

Mr. Dwelly had previously been a 
hull underwriter. Most of his experi- 
ence, since he came to this country from 
England, has been in marine insurance. 
He joined the North America at its 
head office in Philadelphia in 1927. Four 
years later he was transferred to the 
New York office. 


British Marine Insurance 1n Wartime 


(Continued from Page 26) 


istry in the position of sending the 
barges round during the week-end. Un- 
fortunately, however, our hopes were 
shattered because we found that it was 
utterly impossible to contact Liverpool 
and Liverpool companies were largely 
interested in this class of steamer. It 
looked therefore as if we should be un- 
able to let the Government know that 
the vessels were covered, at least until 
after the week-end, thus involving two 
whole days’ delay. 

“We were bitterly disappointed. Then 
we decided to adopt an unconventional 
method. An agreement was drawn up 
and signed by ten Lloyd’s underwriters 
and ten company underwriters, to the 
effect that they would each pay 5% of 
any claims which could not be recov- 
ered by the underwriters or companies 
concerned by reason of their not having 
been contacted, and therefore not hav- 
ing joined in the main agreement. Armed 
with this agreement we were able to tell 
the Government that the insurances had 
been regularized and they were able tc 
let the steamers and barges go during 
the week-end. 


F.C. & S. Clause 


“Turning to the alteration of the stand- 
ard ‘Free of Capture and Seizure’ clause 
—a war exclusion clause—Mr. Stewart 
explained that the old F. C. & S. Clause 
read: 

“Warranted free of capture seizure arrest re- 
strain or detainment, and the consequences 
thereof or of any attempt thereat: also from the 
consequences of hostilities or warlike operations, 
whether there be a declaration of war or not, 
civil war, revolution rebellion insurrection or 
civil strife arising therefrom, or piracy. 

“During and just after the last war,” 
he said, “a very wide interpretation was 
given by the courts to the words ‘also 
from the consequences of hostilities or 
warlike operations.’ Where, for instance, 
a vessel engaged on a purely mercantile 
adventure was in collision with a war- 
ship, or a vessel engaged in a warlike 
operation (such as the carriage of mili- 
tary stores from one war base to an- 
other), it was held that the resultant 
loss or damage fell on the war policy 
unless the vessel not on the warlike op- 
eration was solely to blame for the col- 
lision. Curiously enough, it was only in 
cases of collision that the war risks were 
so surprisingly extended, but I think 
this is merely because there were not a 
large number of cases fought. This was 
probably due to the fact that there was 
no great inducement to the shipowner 
or merchant to fight, because where he 
had a combined marine and war policy, 
or where his separate marine and war 
policies were of equal value, it made lit- 
tle difference to him whether the loss 
was marine or war. 

“During this war, however, there has 
been a very potent reason why a ship- 
owner should prefer a loss to fall on the 
war policy, because when a British ves- 
sel is under charter to the Ministry of 
War Transport, and most of them are, 
one of the provisions of the charter- 
party has been that hire money will con- 
tinue to be paid to the shipowner only 
if the vessel be out of commission as a 
consequence of hostilities or warlike op- 
erations. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the owners of a steamer which had been 
stranded while on a voyage from Green- 
ock to Narvik with a cargo of petrol de- 
cided to claim that this stranding was a 
consequence of hostilities of warlike op- 
erations. I refer to the famous ‘Cox- 
wold’ case. Many of us felt that at last 
we should get a ruling which would en- 
able us to know exactly where the line 
was to be drawn. However, as so fre- 
quently happens, the issue was confused 
owing to a special circumstance in this 
case. 

“Before the stranding there had been 
a considerable change of course owing 
to the proximity of an enemy subma- 
rine, and the Lord Chancellor, in decid- 
ing that the loss was a consequence of 
warlike operations, appears clearly to 


have been influenced by this change « 

course. While, therefore, it was. sti 

doubtful where exactly the line w: 

drawn, it was nevertheless clear thi: 
many losses which underwriters fei: 
should fall on the F. C. & S. poli 

would fall on the war policy, and, havi: 

no wish to avoid losses which they fe) 
they ought to meet, all agreed that th: 

would like the clause altered. Natural! 

the Ministry of War Transport, and tl,. 
Government War Risks Office and thc 
Clubs who might be saddled with tle 
losses, also wished the clause to be «i! 
tered. 

“Numerous discussions therefore took 
place between underwriters and_ these 
bodies, and a new clause was agreed on. 
I do not propose to read this clause to 
you because, while the wording is ef- 
fective, it is somewhat difficult to fol- 
low, particularly if you do not have the 
clause in front of you. I prefer there- 
fore to say that while the words ‘con- 
sequences of hostilities or warlike op- 
erations’ are still left in, there is tlic 
qualification that collisions, strandings, 
heavy weather or fire are only to be 
considered as war risks when they are 
caused directly by a hostile act by or 
against a belligerent power.” 


The Future 


Discussing the future of marine insur- 
ance, Mr. Stewart said: ‘When the end 
of the war comes there will be the fur- 
ther and perhaps greater problems con- 
sequent upon peace. There are two which 
we nkow we have. Firstly, the finding 
of positions, and worthy ones, for our 
young people who are serving in the 
forces. We want to keep in operation 
for them, and to hand on to them, a virile 
and growing business, and one which 
will provide them with opportunities for 
careers. Secondly, and this is really a 
parallel problem, we want, besides ful- 
filling our function of helping commerce, 
to provide such a great amount of in- 
visible exports as will play an apprecia- 
ble part in helping towards that standard 
of living for which so many are hoping. 
Because, mark you, the stock in trade of 
this business is not one which can be 
destroyed by bombs or ravages of war. 
Its stock consists of the skill of its op- 
erators, their reputation for fair dealing, 
their initiative and enterprise, and their 
qualities of adaptation and ingenuity. 

“Some industries after the war may 
ask for subsidies; and it may even be 
necessary for subsidies to be given to 
them, if unemployment is to be avoided 
and if trade is to be built up again. Our 
business asks for no subsidy; its margin, 
too, of profit and expenses—the real cost 
of insurance—is very small. All it asks 
is to be permitted to enjoy its normal 
scope. There is a very general demani| 
for great extension of social services; 
so to all who want us to play our part 
in helping to provide them, I address my 
concluding word: Keep us alive, leave 
us strong and we’ll help with the job.” 





Canadians Pay Tribute 
To Late W. J. Wilson 


Tribute to the late William John Wi! 
son, for fifteen years automobile mai 
ager of the British America and We: 
ern Group of insurance companies, W 
paid at a meeting of his friends ar 
associates in all branches of insurance | 
Canada at Toronto, April 21 

Taking part in the tribute were repr 
sentatives of the Association of Sup¢ 
intendents of Insurance, Committee «| 
Underwriters, Canadian Underwrite: 
Association, Independent Automobile |! 
surance Conference, Toronto Insuran: 
Conference and other company a1 
agency organizations. 


SIMONEAUX VISITS IN EAST 

Jules E. Simoneaux, secretary-trea 
urer of the Henry A. Steckler gener: 
agency, New Orleans, is visiting hon 
offices in the East. 
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C.& S. Executives Get Reports on 
Busy Year at Their Annual Meeting 


Christensen, Spencer and Fairchild All Re-elected; Latter’s 


Annual Report Features Business Session; Wash- 
ington Officials at Luncheon 


Frank A. Christensen, executive vice 
president of America Fore fire and in- 
demnity companies, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives at its annual meeting 
May 11 at Waldorf-Astoria and _ pre- 
sided at both the business session and 
luncheon. Kenneth Spencer, president, 
Globe Indemnity, was re-elected vice 
president of the organization and, like 
Mr. Christensen, he spoke briefly at the 
business session. One of his most im- 
portant capacities lately has been chair- 
inanship of the casualty research com- 
inittee of the association which pre- 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Re-elected President 


pared the new compensation insurance 
rating program. 

C. W. Fairchild, general manager of 
the association for the past six years, 
was re-elected for his seventh term and 
his annual report, read at the business 
session and highspotted below, was re- 
ceived with keen appreciation by the 
sixty-one member companies. Mr. Fair- 
child, an officer of the association since 
its formation, previously was assistant 
general manager. 

The following member companies of 
the association, whose terms expired 
with this meeting, were re-elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Gen- 
eral Accident, Indemnity Co. of North 
America, Maryland Casualty, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, National Surety Corp., 
and Travelers. 

Army, Navy and WDC Represented 

Features of the luncheon, which fol- 
lowed the annual meeting, were the 
good fellowship that prevailed and the 
presence of many of the country’s lead- 
ing stock casualty chief executives. In 
addition, official Washington was repre- 
sented by Howard J. Klossner, vice pres- 
ident of War Damage Corp. and presi- 
dent and director of the Rubber Re 
serve Co.; Lieutenant Colonel Reese F. 


Hill, head of the War Department’s in- 
surance unit, and Lester F. Beck, chief, 
insurance division, Navy Department. 
Among other affiliations Mr. Klossner is 
a director of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., and in introducing him President 
Christensen spoke appreciatively of his 
friendly regard for insurance companies. 
In turn, Mr. Klossner pictured the Gov- 
ernment and industry working hand in 
hand on war matters. “You have given 
us brains and sales talent,” he said, in 
pointing to the success of the War Dam- 
age Insurance Corp. 

President Christensen was in his best 





Underwood & Underwood 
KENNETH SPENCER 
Re-elected Vice President 


form as he introduced all the celebrities 
at the head table. He referred to Les- 
ter F. Beck, formerly general counsel of 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, as “carrying on with distinc- 
tion” the insurance work of the Navy 
Department. Mr. Beck expressed the 
appreciation of his department for the 
splendid way in which the casualty and 
fire insurance business “has helped us 
to meet our problems.” He indicated 
that plans are in the making to ease the 
transition from peak-of-war to peace- 
time insurance, and that private compa- 
nies are cooperating in this long range 
planning. 

Mr. Christensen proudly introduced 
Lieutenant Colonel Hill as a former Fi- 
delity & Casualty man and said that 
“when this war is over we hope he will 
want to rejoin our organization.” Gra- 
ciously Colonel Hill complimented the 
association on its choice of a president— 
Frank Christensen, also of the Fidelity 
& Casualty—and then said: “You have 
done a grand job in cooperating with the 
War Department’s insurance section, 
even though at times you haven’t been 
able to see what is in front of you. But 
the program has been a tremendous one 

and we all have done a job in fitting 





RAISE MICHIGAN COMP. RATES 


Forbes Announces New York Confer- 
ence Adjusted Scale to Conform to 
New Broadened Statute 

Michigan workmen’s compensation 
rates will be increased an average of 
224% as of August 1 to bring them 
into line with the broader terms of the 
act adopted at the recent legislative 
session, according to announcement by 
Commissioner David A. Forbes upon his 
return from a New York meeting of the 
regional committee during the past 
week. The meeting, attended by the ten 
members representing the carriers, to- 
vether with the Commissioner who acted 
as chairman, and A. S. Cowlin, Detroit, 
manager of the Michigan Compensation 
Rating Bureau who served as secretary, 
was held in ‘the offices of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance with 
Special Representative Clarence W. 
Hobbs providing counsel. 

Loss experience under the old law was 
studied and loadings were made to meet 
the added hazards. With little experi- 
ence at hand relating to occupational 
diseases, covered under a schedule act 
including only some thirty ailments for 
the past few years, it was decided to 
make a flat 10% increase on this line in 
a hope of meeting the additional risk 
embodied in the new act which makes 
all occupational ailments compensable. 

In some industries and occupations 
characterized by exceptional risks, par- 
ticularly fatality liability, the rate in- 
crease, it was said, will be as high as 
50% while in some low loss fields, such 
as clerical workers, it will be as little 
as 10%. 

It was agreed that there will be no 
rate adjustments made on policies ex- 
piring during August but those expiring 
after September 1 will be endorsed and 
the new rates will apply. The new law 
becomes effective July 30. 

Attending the conference from Michi- 
gan, in addition to the Commissioner 
and Mr. Cowlin, were William C. Bishop, 
manager, State Accident Fund; Charles 
Burch, secretary, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Co., Detroit, and Edward War- 
nicka, vice president, Standard Accident, 
Detroit. 





the insurance industry into the war ef- 

fort. For that accomplishment I think 

we have much of which to be proud.” 
A. Duncan Reid Sick 

The absence of A. Duncan Reid, re- 
tired president of the Globe Indemnity, 
and pioneering first president of the 
association, was keenly regretted by 
many of his old friends attending. Mr. 
Reid recently had an operation and is 
now recuperating at his home in Glen 
Ridge, N. J. Through Kenneth Spencer 
of the Globe he sent best wishes to the 
meeting and-the association voted to 
respond in kind. The absence of Jesse 
W. Randall, Travelers vice president, 
was also regretted. 

Appropriately both General Manager 
W. E. Mallalieu and President Robert 
P. Barbour (Northern Assurance) of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
were among the head table guests and 
Mr. Christensen introduced both of them 
in glowing terms. In response Messrs. 
Mallalieu and Barbour spoke of the close 
relationship which the two organizations 
have enjoyed for many years. “There 
has been a friendly atmosphere of co- 
operation between us which speaks well 
for the future of capital stock casualty 
and fire insurance,” said Mr. Mallalieu. 

In similar terms Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
manager and general counsel, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, spoke 
of the friendly feeling existing. 

President Christensen then put the 
snotlight on Martin W. Lewis, president, 
Towner Rating Bureau, and William 
Leslie, general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
nraising both for fine work being done 
by their respective organizations. Said 
Mr. Leslie: “I am almost a member of 
the association, now serving on your 
casualty research committee. This year, 
as in the past, the Bureau and the As- 


(Continued on Page 34) 













86 ‘pecans Siiesiiis 
On Treasury’s New List 


HARTFORD FIRST AT = $3,165,000 
Five Companies Mave ‘Net Limit Above 
$2,000,000 on Any One Risk; Many 
in $1,000,000 Class 





The list of companies which are ac- 
ceptable as sureties on Federal bonds as 
of April 20, 1943, has been released by 
D. W. Bell, acting secretary of the 
Treasury, and embraces seventy-nine 
American companies plus seven foreign 
companies authorized for reinsurance. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity heads 
the list again as it did last October, the 
amount of its underwriting limitation on 
any one risk now being $3,165,000 com 
pared with $3,013,000 previously. Aetna 
Casualty & Surety has the next highest 
limitation—$2,599,000 compared with $2,- 
373,000 last October. Maryland Casualty 
has moved up into third place with 
$2,103,000 compared with its previous 
limit of $1,850,000. United States F. & 
G. is close behind in fourth place with 
2,038,000, which is slightly higher than 
last October’s figure. Liberty Mutual’s 
limit is now $2,044,000 compared with 
$1,880,000, and this company ranks fifth. 
Following are listed other companies 
with underwriting limitations above $1,- 
000,000 on any one risk: 

Fidelity & Casualty, $1,844,000; Ameri- 
can Surety, $1,552,000; Employers’ Lia- 
bility, $1,552,000 (reinsurance only); 
Royal Indemnity, $1,527,000; Fidelity & 
Deposit, $1,519,000; National Surety 
Corp., $1,510,000; Travelers Indemnity, 
$1,500,000; Continental Casualty, $1,365,- 
000; Indemnity Co. of North America, 
$1,280,000; New Amsterdam Casualty, 
$1,122,000; United States Guarantee, $1,- 
101,000; Standard Accident, $1,038,000; 
Globe Indemnity, $1,000,000, and Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability, $1,000,000. 

Close to the $1,000,000 mark in net 
limits are Massachusetts Bonding with 
$880,000; American Re-Insurance, $875, 
000; Luronean General, $873,000; Em 
plovers Reinsurance, $827,000; and Gon 
eral Reinsurance, $803,000. 


Proposed N. Y. Revision of 
Compensation Rates—1943 


The Compensation Insurance Board of 
New York has undertaken a revision of 
compensation rates to become effective, 
subject to Insurance Department approval, 
on July 1, 1943. This revision is designed 
to take care of changes in classification 
relativity, rate level, expense loading and 
loss and expense constants and will re 
flect the effect of the 1943 law amend 
ments. The revision also contemplates the 
discontinuance on July 1 of separate spe- 
cific occupational disease rates presently 
applicable to certain classifications, with 
the understanding that such rates will con- 
tinue to apply to risks until their next 
rating anniversary on or after such date. 
Revision of certain rules of the experience 
rating plan is also part of the program. 

The board will hold in abeyance the pub- 
lication of rates for all risks with rating 
anniversaries on and after July 1, 1943. 
The members of the board are requested 
to withhold the issuance of policies cov- 
ering such risks until further notice. At 
tention is called to Rule 4 on page RI 
of the manual providing that revised rates 
become effective as of the normal anni 
versary rating date of the risk and that 
no policy may be cancelled or rewritten 
for the purpose of avoiding this rule. 

The rate revision program which has 
already been developed by the technical 
committees of the board has been adopted 
by the governing committee and will be 
filed at once > with the Superintendent. 


3.9% Rate Reduction in 
Ky. Compensation Rates 


State workmen’s compensation- rates 
in Kentucky will be reduced by 30% on 
June 30, James B. Milliken, compensa 
tion board chairman, has announced. 
The coal industry, he said, will not be 
affected until its rates are revised. 
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C. L. Bussing Feted on Fiftieth 


Anniversary as Insurance Broker 


Charles L. Bussing, New York City in- 
surance broker who has done an out- 
standing job in accident prevention over 
many years, celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary May 12 and that evening a host 
of his friends gave a dinner party in his 
honor at the Drug & Chemical Club that 
will long be remembered by Mr. Bussing. 

After spending most of his life doing 
thoughtful things to make other people 
happy and exerting his wholesome phil- 
osophy of living on hundreds of people, 
Charlie Bussing had his reward in the 
eulogistic comments made about his ca- 
reer on this auspicious occasion. He 
took them all in his stride with a happy 
smile, looking for all the world like the 
leading character in Dickens’ “Pickwick 
Papers.” 

Fred Meyer Toastmaster 

\. Newton Wilson, secretary of C. L. 
Bussing, Inc., was chairman on arrange- 
ments for the aie Fred Meyer, vice 
president of H. 3ohack Co., a large 
grocery chain, Was the toastmaster and 
did a fine job. Julian Lucas, president 
of Davis, Dorland & Co., a friend of 
Charlie’s for fifty years, was also promi- 
nent in arranging for the party and re- 
marked that not once in their long asso- 
ciation had there been a rift. 

Percy Magnus, chairman of the board 
of New York Board of Trade, topped 
the list of non-insurance speakers and 
he coined a neat phrase out of Mr. 
Bussing’s initials : “Cheery, lovable, bus- 
tling Bussing.” Among others who spoke 
were Paul Pittenger of Sharp & Dohme, 
Philadelphia drug house; Joe K. Smith, 
retired business man, who knows a lot 
about insurance lowdowns; W. J. Weller, 
retired Reid Ice Cream Co. official, who 
was one of Charlie’s earliest customers. 

Company Executives Speak 

Insurance company executives joined 
with Mr. Bussing’s non-insurance friends 
in paying tributes. There were William 
T. Harper, vice president of Maryland 
Casualty, and Charles S, Ashley, resident 
vice president, same company, in New 
York; Claude T. Spauiding, assistant 
general manager in the New York office, 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, who brought 
the personal good wishes of Vice Presi- 
dent J. E. Lewis, unable to attend be- 
cause of sickness; Floyd N. Dull, Con- 
tinental Casualty vice president and pres- 
ident, New York Board of Trade. 

On behalf of those present Mr. Wilson 
presented to the guest of honor a desk 
clock and barometer. Then Mr. Meyer 
said that the head table flowers, taste- 
fully arranged, were the gift of the girls 
in Mr. Bussing’s office. Later on, when 
Charles Ashley paid tribute to Mr. Buss- 
ing for his accident prevention work un- 
der the pseudonym of Al. B. Careful, he 
presented him with a “big package” from 
the boys in the Maryland. Another 
speaker was George Middleton, vice 
president, Davis, Dorland & Co. 

Charlie Bussing’s response came from 
the heart. He said he cherished more 
than anything else the friendships he 
has made and that life would not be 
worth living without them. 

Father Was Prominent in Grocery 

World 

Mr. Bussing’s father, Charles F. Bus- 
sing, who for years was a retail grocer, 
became an outstanding figure in the gro- 
cery world, president of the New York 
and Brooklyn Grocery Association, pres- 
ident of the National Association, and 
president and editor of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Advocate. The grocers’ association 
had been formed at the time when pure 
food laws were lax and Charles F. Bus- 
sing did much to help elevate the retail 
grocers’ business. He became interested 
in food displays at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition which led to his be- 
coming an active figure in food and 
health shows which became annual 


events throughout the United States and 





Fabian Studios 
BUSSING 


CHARLES  L. 


are still being held. He published a book 
on canned goods and how to prepare 
them for the table. Also, he printed a 
book called “Grocerydom.” 

Charles L. Bussing attended public 
schools in Brooklyn and Pratt Institute 
there. While a school boy he got ads 
for his father’s publications, and when he 
quit school he decided to sell insurance. 
At the time liability insurance was com- 
ing in and the logical prospects for young 
Bussing were the grocery stores and 
others who maintained delivery teams. 
He knew many of these business people, 
having called on them for ads, and they 
began to buy teams liability insurance 
from him. There were few grocery 
stores in New York at the time whose 
portals he had not passed. 

For a time he sold insurance in the 
agency of David Black, 9 Pine Street, 
agent of the Fidelity & Casualty. He 
then went on his own. He began to ex- 
tend his sales to different types of lia- 
bility insurance and_ has continued to 
feature that type of insurance to the 
present time, as over a period of half a 
century 85% of his business has been 
liability insurance. 

Mr. Bussing recalled that in the old 
days lawyers regarded liability insurance 
agents as an interference with them as 
liability insurance took care of many 
claims which might have resulted in 
court proceedings. 

One of Mr. Bussing’s clients in the 
early days was General Electric. He 
wrote liability insurance on a number 
of public utilities General Electric took 
over and also did considerable sprinkler 
insurance in the early days. 


How “Al. B. Careful” Originated 


Mr. Bussing’s interest in accident pre- 
vention began more than twénty years 
ago when it seemed to him that many in- 
dustrial and business organizations which 
were his clients could greatly reduce 
their accident frequency and therefore 
become better insurance risks if the em- 
ployes could be convinced that many of 
the accidents were preventable, an opin- 
ion which Mr. Bussing had had for some 
time, and on which subject he felt the 
keenest interest. He therefore started 
a one-man campaign of advice and cau- 
tion which he spread among thousands 
of workers. He thought it would be 
more effective if the sponsorship of the 
campaign were not an insurance com- 
pany or an insurance agent, and there- 
fore adopted the pseudonym of “Al. B. 
Careful,” which signature he signed to 
thousands of postal cards and posters. 
These postal cards went to workmen in 





Five Promotions 


Made by Central Surety; Company in 
Healthy Shape for First Quarter of 
1943; Surplus Increased 

R. E. McGinnis, president, Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp., has made five 
promotions in his official family as fol- 
lows: George W. Dyer, superintendent, 
automobile department, and assistant sec- 
retary, elected vice president; A. Doug- 
las Mennie, manager, Pacific Coast de- 
partment and assistant secretary, elected 
vice president; G. T. Smothers, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, elected vice 
president-secretary. J. C. Platt, chief 
accountant, was advanced to assistant 
secretary and so was’ Erskin Good, 
cashier. 

As of March 31, 1943, Central Surety 
shows net premiums written of $1.405,- 
8&2. Its admitted assets on that date 
were $11,138,674 with cash and bonds rep- 
resenting $9,495,240. Claim reserves to- 
taled $3,992,624 and premium reserves 
$2 280,325; other reserves, $969,541, mak- 
ing total reserves set up of $7,242,490. 
Surplus as of March 31 amounted to 
$2,896,184 which is a gain of $152,808 
after payment of $40,000 in dividends. 

At the directors’ quarterly meeting 
May 4 quarterly dividend of 40 cents a 
share was declared, payable May 15 to 
stock of record May 7 


F. C. ROBERTSON PRESIDENT 
F. & D. Manager Heads Virginia C. & S. 


Underwriters; Arthur Cannon in 
Spotlight at Annual Meeting 

Fred C. Robertson, resident vice presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit, in Richmond, 
Va., is the newly elected president of the 
Virginia Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters. He succeeds E. N. 
Taylor, Richmond manager, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. The annual meet- 
ing of the association has recently been 
held. 

Other officers elected include William 
P. Hundley, Commercial Casualty, as 
vice president; Orville Lahey, Great 
American Indemnity, treasurer; E. B. 
Smoot, Century Indemnity, assistant 
treasurer; A. D. Fonville, New Amster- 
dam Casualty, secretary. The new ex- 
ecutive committee comprises the officers 
plus Harold Pennington, Travelers. 

Speakers at the annual meeting were 
G. A. Bowles, 
missioner; T. T. Moore, chief examiner 
of the Virginia Department, and Oscar 
H. West, manager, Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents. A _ spelling bee 
featured the entertainment program. In 
the spotlight was Arthur Cannon, now 
manager emeritus for the Fidelity & De- 
posit, Richmond, who was the first pres- 
ident of the Virginia Association. 





their homes. They not only warned 
against the serious cost of accidents, but 
also stressed their absurdity and the 
carelessness responsible for so many of 
them. Some of his slogans on cards 
were these: 

“Any fool can have an accident.” 

“Your family needs you; so avoid ac- 
cidents.” 

“Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 

But the principal thing he featured 
was The Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 
He drilled home this dictum: ‘Some 
practice it; some have forgotten it; some 
will have to learn it.” 

Mr. Bussing has personally prepared 
a number of charts and diagrams for a 
number of his clients illustrating acci- 
dent frequency in their plants, automo- 
bile fleets and stores. The insurance 
rate of one client has gone down from 
$172.34 to $52.34 because of the attention 
paid to accident prevention. 

Principal companies to which C. L. 
Bussing, Inc., gives its business are Aetna 
Affiliated Companies and Maryland Cas- 
ualty. Secretary of C. L. Bussing, Inc., 
is A. Newton Wilson, 


Virginia Insurance Com-' 


Leslie and Robinson 
Reelected by Bureau 


HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING IN N.Y. 





Five Companies Elected to Executive 
Committee Succeeding Five Retired; 
Dept. Officers Reappointed 





William Leslie, general manager, and 
FE. E. Robinson, secretary, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
were reelected to their respective posts 
at the annual meeting Wednesday at 60 
John Street, New York. Mr. Leslie pre- 
sided at both the bureau meeting and 
the executive committee session of the 
bureau. Although he did not make an 
annual report it is well known that the 
organization has stepped un its activities 
in all departments since the war began 
and is doing an outstanding job despite 
personnel shortages. 

Executive Committee Changes 

In addition to routine business taken 
up at the annual meeting, the following 
member companies were elected to the 
executive committee: Glens Falls Indem- 
nity, Globe Indemnity, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Maryland Casualty ‘and 
Massachusetts Bonding. They succeed- 
ed the following, whose terms expired: 
Sun Indemnity, Royal Indemnity, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, Zurich General Ac- 
cident and American Surety. 

At the executive committee session the 
following additional officers of the bu- 
reau were reappointed: Actuary, C. J. 
Haugh; attorney, E. W. Sawyer; comp- 
troller, E. E. Robinson; manager auto- 
mobile division, A. E. Spottke; manager 
boiler and machinery division, J. P. H. 
deWindt ; manager compensation and li- 
ability division, Milton Acker; manager 
burglary and glass divisions, L. A. Saw- 
yer; Statistician, C. G. van der Feen, and 
office manager, E. A. Bantel. 

The executive committee also appoint- 
ed a number of companies to standing 
and rating committees in place of other 
companies whose terms expired. 





WAR BONDS FOR 4 AMBULANCES 





Subscription of Bureau Employes in 
Second War Loan Drive Going for That 
Purpose; Miss Bodecker Chairman 

Employes of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters here 
contributed so generously to the Second 
War Loan Drive, over and above their 
payroll deductions for War Bonds pre- 
viously bought, that the amount raised 
$7,122.75—is sufficient to purchase four 
field ambulances at a cost of $1,780 each. 
The Treasury Department has advised 
Miss Minette Bodecker, chairman of the 
bureau’s war savings bond committee, 
that this contribution is to be used for 
that purpose, and a certificate just re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department is 
being hung in the bureau’s reception 
room at 60 John Street, New York. 

Serving on Miss Bodecker’s committee 
were the Misses Anderson, Bitter, Gard- 
ner, Sander and Uhl, and Messrs. Bomse, 
Chatfield, Heyer, Nolan, Parker, Schap- 
pert and Schepens. As a result of the 
First War Loan Drive the bureau has a 
90% participtation of employes with to- 
tal payroll allotment of 8%. 

Interestingly, fifty-eight young men of 
the bureau are now in the armed forces 
and one young lady in the Marines. She 
is Miss Gladys Heavey. 








GEORGE KLINE PROMOTED 

George F. Kline has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Compensation 
Rating & Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey in recognition of his ability and 
effective service. 





FROM CASUALTY TO INDEMNITY 
The title of Edmund D. Smith, field 
assistant, casualty lines of the 55 John 
Street, New York City branch office of 
the Travelers, has been changed to 
special assistant, indemnity lines. 
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Explains Provisions 
Of Mich. New Auto Law 


GOVERNOR MAKES STATEMENT 





in 


Mandatory Suspension Applies Only 
Cases of Bodily Injury or Death; 
Some Exceptions 





Keen interest was shown in Michigan 
insurance circles in the statement made 
by Governor Harry F. Kelly when he 
signed the Baldwin-Rawson act, passed 
at the recent session of the legislature. 
This act strengthens the state’s motor- 
ists’ safety responsibility law along the 
lines of the New York and New Hamp- 
shire statutes. 

In giving his approval to the act, the 
Governor said: 

“Briefly, this bill provides that the 
owner of a motor vehicle involved in an 
accident which results in personal in- 
juries or death must report the acci- 
dent to the Secretary of State within 
ten days. Failure to so report can be 
considered a misdemeanor by the Sec- 
retary of State and he is granted the 
power to revoke the driving license of 
the driver involved in the accident. 


Must Show Responsibility 

“In addition, such a person must show 
financial responsibility as evidenced by 
an insurance policy, or post money with 
the Secretary of State in an amount 
which the Secretary of State may con- 
sider necessary to satisfy any judgment 
secured as a result of the personal in- 
juries or death. And failure so to do 
or to satisfy any judgment, the Secre- 
tary of State must revoke the driving 
license of the person involved in the 
accident.” 

The unique feature of the Michigan 
law is that the mandatory suspension of 
driving privileges applies only to bodily 
injury or death cases unless there is 
an actual failure to pay a property dam- 
age judgment. The new law does, how- 
ever, reduce from $75 to $50 the mini- 
mum judgment bringing terms of the 
law into operation. 

A Number of Exceptions 


A number of exceptions to the gen- 
eral provisions of the law are incor- 
porated in the measure. The Secretary 
of State need not revoke driving priv- 
ileges of an uninsured motorist if he 
posts any satisfactory security to cover 
possible judgments arising out of the 
accident. He may even accept an affi- 
davit that such claims will be met if 
they arise. A_ specific exemption fur- 
ther is provided for motor vehicles of 
self-insuring fleets of twenty-five or 
more cars, providing owners of the fleets 
have had authority from the Secretary 
of State to self-insure. This permission 
he is required to give if showing is made 
that the fleet owner is financially able 
to meet judgments equivalent to the 
terms of an ordinary liability policy of 
“five and ten” personal injury limits and 
$1,000 property damage. 

It is anticipated that the Michigan 
carriers, most of which have maintained 
an informal organization for a number 
of years, will convene shortly to con- 
sider implications of the new law. The 
home carriers always have written the 
bulk of the Michigan automobile busi- 
ness and they were understood to have 
supplied the impetus for the legislature’s 
latest strengthening of the act although 
sentiment as to wisdom of passing the 
law at this time of war emergency re- 
strictions on motor travel was under- 
stood to have been somewhat divided. 





Standard’s Merit Trophy For 
1942 Won by Chicago Office 


Standard Accident’s branch office 
merit trophy has been awarded to the 
Chicago branch office for its outstand- 
ing performance in 1942, based on profit, 
volume and collections. V. H. Barthol- 
omew is resident vice president of the 
company in charge of this branch. The 
Detroit branch was second in standing, 
and the Buffalo office third. 


TO PUBLICIZE MICHIGAN LAW 





Auto Carriers Plan Extensive Campaign 
on New Safety Statute; Consider 
Assigned Risk Pool 

Automobile-writing carriers operating 
in Michigan will finance an extensive 
educational advertising campaign relative 
to provisions of the state’s recently 
strengthened financial responsibility law. 

William FE. Searl of the Auto-Owners, 
Lansing, who served as chairman of a 
preliminary conference attended by 
spokesmen for some forty-five carriers, 
said that a committee was designated to 


draft some concrete recommendations. 
The committee, in addition to Mr. Searl, 
includes C. L. Miller, Standard Accident, 
Detroit; John Carton, Wolverine, Lans- 
ing; L. J. Carey, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility, Detroit; W. E. Nivenif, American 
States, Detroit manager; Howard 
3rown, Detroit Automobile Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department, Waldo O. Hilde- 
brand, secretary-manager of the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents, 
and Roy Davis, Chicago representative 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, were among those attending 


in addition to individual carriers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

It was revealed that consideration is 
to be given to an assigned risk pool 
and information will be sought from 
New York and New Hampshire which 
have similar responsibility laws and also 
from Indiana although that state has 
just adopted a stricter act coincident 
with the Michigan enactment. 





CASUALTY PROMOTION 
William A. Brown, Jr., field assistant, 
casualty lines of the Travelers’ Phila- 
delphia branch office, has been appointed 

assistant manager of that branch. 
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HOME OFFICES 


SPRING FEVER 
CAN BE 
DANGEROUS! 


WHEN you tilt back your chair and put your feet on the 
desk . . . when you gaze out at the sunshine, daydreaming 
... When you take an afternoon off from work . . . you may 
be causing casualties on the battle fronts. For you, as an insur- 
ance man, are vital to America’s war production. Through 
safety engineering work, insurance companies are saving 
millions of man-hours formerly lost by industrial accidents. 
And these saved hours are helping ease today’s manpower 
pinch . . . paying rich dividends in guns, tanks, planes. That’s 
why we insurance men must redouble our activity this spring 
. . . must constantly study today’s insurance problems . . . 
must intensify our safety engineering work. Spring fever can 


be dangerous . . . to our men at the front! 


U.S. EK «G. 


STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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TP\HESE are times when it is often wiser to tailor the insur- 
ance to the client than to fit the risk to a ready-made policy. 
When you are confronted with an unusual risk, bring your 
problems to Indemnity. The exceptional is no exception with this 
thoroughly experienced company. 
Indemnity has the background and facilities to assure you of 
practical and effective cooperation on extraordinary types of 


insurance to meet almost any current need. Consult us. 


CASUALTY + FIDELITY » SURETY 





INDEMNITY 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of 


insurance except life 
Service offices located in principal cities 


Complete nationwide Insurance Facilities for Agents and Brokers 

















Bokman Elected President of 


Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 


Charles H. Bokman, resident manager, 
New Amsterdam Casualty in Pittsburgh, 
was elected president of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania at the an- 
nual election of officers’ meeting held 
May 3 in Philadelphia. John M. Thomas, 
president, National Union Fire, was 
made first vice president, and Frank S. 
Kauffman, Travelers, also a vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Bokman, who was educated in the 
public schools of Baltimore, Md., opened 
the Pittsburgh branch office of the New 
Amsterdam in 1925, now supervises all 
of the activities of that company and the 
United States Casualty in western Penn- 
sylvania. He began his insurance career 
in 1911 in the home office of the U. S. 
F. & G.; was transferred in 1920 to 
Pittsburgh as service office manager for 
that company. Later he was placed in 
charge of all casualty lines. 

His affiliations include: member and 
past president of the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh, Casualty Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Accident & 
Health Managers’ Association, member 
and director of Associated Contractors’ 
Industry Association, member and 
former director of the Surety Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, associate member of 
the Pittsburgh Real Estate Board, chair- 


man for western Pennsylvania of In 
surance Economics Society of Americ: 
member of Insurance Buyers’ Grou; 
member of the Long Vue Country Clul 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association and fo 
the past five years general chairman 0: 
the Pittsburgh Insurance Day. He ha 
also been an instructor in the Pitts 
burgh Insurance School since its organi 
zation. 


Directors of Federation 


Pittsburgh insurance men appointe:! 
directors of the Insurance Federation 0! 
Pennsylvania are Henry S._ Bepler. 
general agent; E. E. Cole, president of 
Cole, Inc.; Charles F. Flaherty, Tener 
Lowry Co.; E. E. Gangewere, vice presi 
dent, Pennsylvania Casualty; W. M. 
Gutherie and J. N. Jamison, Reliance 
Life; E. A. Logue, Insurance Co. of 
State of Pennsylvania; Paul Mullen, 
Phoenix Assurance Co.; J. J. O’Donnell, 
Lon C, Jeffry Co.; Henry A. Yates, vice 
president of National Union Fire; Jet 
Parker, American Automobile; F. W. 
Sippell, Insurance Co. of North America 
Group; A. C. Supplee, U. S. F. & G., 
and Attorney Francis Taptich, Fra- 
ternals. Appointed substitute national 
councellor was J. Sherman Campbell, 
Keystone Adjustment Corporation, 





Annual Meeting of C. & S. Association 


(Continued from Page 31) 


sociation are pulling ‘an oar in the same 
boat’ and we are both dedicated to doing 
everything we can to win the war.” 


Fairchild’s Annual Report Noteworthy 


Finally Mr. Christensen called upon 
C. W. Fairchild, whose report as general 
manager was one of the highspots of the 
business session. Mr. Fairchild was 
most appreciative of the cooperation 
the staff had received from officers and 
member companies in the past year. In 
turn Mr. Christensen said that the year 
holds a lot of problems but “we are 
confident that we have the courage to see 
the situation through under the guidance 
of a great nation and the benevolence 
of God.” 

Highspotting Mr. Fairchild’s report 
was the sizeable contributions of the 
association to the nation’s war effort. 
He disclosed that every department and 
division is now engaged in some form 
of work which directly contributes to 
America’s gigantic war program. Fur- 
thermore, he was happy to pay tribute 
to “our own thirty-two young men now 
in the armed services,” and indicated 
that although the association’s staff was 
reduced by reason of their leaving that 
it was carrying on regular and extra 
duties lovally and efficiently. 

Speaking of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, accident prevention division 
of the association, Mr. Fairchild said it 
is ideally adapted to the needs of con- 


serving manpower and resources in war-: 


{ime, and is now largely engaged in 
activities directly relating to the war 
effort. ; 

Pointing to specific war services per- 
formed, he referred to the driver educa- 
tion program that was prepared for the 
Army, thereby enabling the mechanized 
services to hasten the training of the 
troops who will drive the mighty ma- 
chines of the modern army. An in- 
structor’s handbook, prepared by the 
Conservation Bureau in cooperation with 
military authorities at the request of the 
Army, helped to cut the training period 
of drivers to a bare minimum. This 
manual was distributed to training cen- 
ters by the Army and Mr. Fairchild in- 
timated that before the war is over “this 
book will have been used in training 
perhaps as many as 2,000,000 army driv- 
ers.” 

An instructor’s manual was also pre- 


pared by the Conservation Bureau ani 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University, also maintained by the 
association, to help in pre-induction 
driver education in high schools and col- 
leges. Such education has become one 
of the few pre-induetion training courses 
recommended by the War Department 
and United States Office of Education, 
he said. A wartime supplement to “Man 
and the Motor Car” has also been issued, 
entitled “War and the Motor Car.” 

In the work of the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection, the association 
also has been active. This bureau is 
maintained by the casualty and fire com- 
panies of the nation to furnish the gov- 
ernment with information on conditions 
which contribute to accidents, fire and 
sabotage in industries doing war work. 

The outstanding work of the Center 
for Safety Education received warm rec- 
ognition and Mr. Fairchild said that its 
activity “for the duration” will be con 
centrated on the conservation of man 
power, materials and machines. The 
center, maintained at New York Uni- 
versity, now has enrolled more than 1,300 
engineers, safety supervisors, nurses, 
firemen and teachers for war training 
safety courses. It is performing a nec- 
essary job in assisting both the armed 
forces and civilian defense organizations 

Consultants to Gov't Agencies 

Staff members of the Conservation 
Bureau have served as consultants wit! 
various governmental agencies during 
the past year, and a total of 655,000 
publications were distributed by the bu 
reau, including “Passive Protection fo 
Industrial Plants” and “Prevent Off-the 
Job Accidents,” all of which were widel) 
requested. 

The public and agency relations work 
of the Association, continued Mr. Fair 
child, assumed new importance over the 
past vear, including contact with agent 
organizations in matters of common in- 
terest and has cooperated with business 
and educational groups. Among many 
such groups mentioned by Mr. Fair 
child were the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, National Industrial Informa 
tion Committee, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and_ the 
Better Business Bureau. The Casualty 
and Surety Journal, published monthly 
by the Association, comes under the jur 
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Avcident és Health, iL Sore Pies 


Program Completed for 
H, & A. Conference Meet 


ALPAUGH PRESIDING OFFICER 
Morris Fishbein, Paul Jones and P. G. 
Armstrong Guest Speakers at Opening 
Session; War Theme Uppermost 








The complete program for the forty- 

ond annual convention of the ‘Health 

\ccident Underwriters Conference, June 
; | in Chicago, is now ready, final accept- 
vice being from Morris Fishbein, editor 
ol the journal of the American Medical 
Association, He will speak at the morning 
ession June 3, sharing the platform with 
aul Jones, director of insurance, State of 
lllinois, and Paul G. Armstrong, state 
director, Illinois state headquarters, selec- 
tive service system. The call to order 
will be by W. G. Alpaugh, vice president 
and secretary, Inter-Ocean Casualty, who 
is conference president, and his address 
will feature the many-sided activities of 
the organization in the past year. Ad- 
dress of welcome will be given by George 
kt. Kendall, past president of the confer- 
ence, who is president of Washington Na- 
tional. Further program details follow: 


General Session June 3, 2 p. m. 
Round Table Discussions 

|. “Present and Post-War Planning in the 
Accident and Health Field,” C. O,. Pauley, sec- 
retary, Great Northern Life. 

2, “Underwriting During the War,” E. 
Hauschild, assistant secretary, Security Mutual 
Life. 


3. “Effect of Group Accident and Health 
on Other Disability Business,” E. J. Brand, 
Federal Life, Chicago. 

!, “Current Legal Topics,” H. J. Requartte, 


attorney, Woodmen Accident Co. 


Home Office and Agency Management 
Sessions 

First half of the morning session, June 
|, features agency management. Clifton 
W. McNeill, second vice president, Union 
Mutual Life, as chairman, agency man- 
agement committee, will be presiding of- 
ficer, The theme: “Agency Management 
During War-Time.” 

Topics for discussion: 

1. “What My Company Is Doing to Main- 
tain Morale With Present Agency Force.” 

2. “Recruiting.” 

Last half of morning session, home 
office management. M. W. Hobart, secre- 
tary, Ministers Life & Casualty Union, 
chairman, home office. management com- 
mittee, presiding officer. Theme: “Expe- 
dients of War-Time Office Management.” 

Discussion : “War-Time Conditions in the 
Hlome Office,” R. B. Angell, treasurer, Anchor 
Casualty Co., Minneapolis, 

Discussion: “Wage Stabilization Act,’ Dr. 
Robert K, Burns, chairman, War Labor Board, 
Chicago regional office. 

Executive Session, June 4, 2 p. m. 

Report of the executive secretary by 
Harold R. Gordon; treasurer’s report, 
committee reports; deferred business; new 
business; resolutions and memorials; re- 
port of nominating committee; election of 
officers; date and place of next meeting; 
adjournment. 





HEAR FROM GRANDIN IN AFRICA 

Friends of Ensign Edward S. Grandin 
along William Street, New York, have re- 
ceived postcards from him indicating that 
he is “somewhere in North Africa.” He 
IS assigned to a merchant ship and has 
undoubtedly had plenty of excitement 
traveling in convoy. In civilian life he 
was with the Royal Indemnity and then 
the United States Casualty. 





MRS. GRAHAM’S MOTHER DIES 
L. L. Graham, vice president, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., and Mrs. Graham 
were called to Creston, Jowa, last week 
by the illness and death of Mrs. Gra- 
lam’s mother, Mrs. W. H. Owens. 





Davis Slated To Be Next 


President of Conference 

O. F. Davis, secretary of the Illinois 
Bankers Life of Monmouth, III, who is 
now executive committee 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, is slated to be elected presi- 
dent of the organization at its annual 
meeting June 3-4 in Chicago. This fol- 
lows conference custom in moving up 
the executive committee chairman to 
the presidency. 

Mr. Davis, popularly known as 
“ce ”’ * s 

Shef, _is one of the most active mem- 
bers of the conference and his host of 
friends will delight in learning of the 
high. honor he is soon to receive. He 
previously served as chairman of the 
agency management committee as secre- 
tary of the conference. 
_ One of the features of the forthcom- 
ing meeting will be a press breakfast 
on June 4 with J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter- 
Ocean Casualty, as host. 


chairman of | 


More Details on Victory 
Farm Accident Policy 


EACH COMPANY IS ON ITS OWN 





H. & A. Conference Invitation to Issue 
This Coverage Sent Nationwide; Farm 
Volunteer Corps  Circularized 





The Victory Farm Volunteer Accident 
Policy, announced last week, sponsored 
by the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference at the request of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, is considered 
not only one way in which the industry 
can contribute directly to the war, but 
is looked upon by many A. & H. under- 
writers as demonstrating the fact that 
private insurance is versatile enough to 
cope efficiently with emergency prob- 
lems, 

Although essentially a conference pro- 
ject, the distribution of the policy to 
boys and girls of the Victory Farm 
Volunteer Corps will be handled on a 
nationwide basis and the assumption of 
the risks will not be confined to any one 
or a group of companies but invitations 
have gone forward to every company 


in the United States which is known to 
write personal accident lines. 

According to the invitation which was 
mailed from the conference office on 
May 4, carriers which want to issue 
these policies must have so indicated by 
May 12, on a form furnished for that 
purpose, and must have designated the 
states in which they desire to offer the 
policy by the same date. 

No Reinsurance Arrangement 

Each company will issue its own 
policies and assume its individual risks, 
with no reinsurance arrangement such 
as is set up in connection with the 
civilian war injury pool. 

Policies will be sold by each company 
as are other policies, but to facilitate 
the means of placing this coverage be- 
fore the boys and girls, 100,000 circulars 
with detachable applications are being 
prepared on the reverse side of which 
will be the names and addresses of each 
company agreeing to issue this policy. 
These circulars will be distributed in 
each state to county farm agents of the 
Department of Agriculture who will send 
a circular to the father or guardian of 
each boy or girl who enrolls. In this 
way, each enrollee in the Volunteer 
Corps will receive a circular describing 
the policy, with a list of companies in 

(Continued on Page 38) 




















CONTINENTAL GASUALTY COMPANY 


eee the Opening of Al Specialized 


ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 


30 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


lor the greater convenience of New York agents and brokers, Continental’s new 
branch office will be a modernized “Department Store,” specializing exclusively 
in all forms of Accident, Health and Hospitalization coverages. Our wares include 
America’s No. 1 Hospital and Surgical Expense Plan @ Commercial Lifetime 
Sickness and Accident Income @ Non-Cancellable- Accident Income and Reim- 
bursement © Wholesale Group-Franchise Paycheck Plan @ Industrial Monthly Pre- 
mium Forms @ Blanket Medical Expense Reimbursement ® Occupational-Hazard- 
ous, Non-Occupational, Sickness Indemnity and Accident Only coverages. 
select salaried specialists offer a new kind of proposal service. 
come in or phone for any information you may desire. 


PHONE: WHitehall 3-9860 ¢ R. J. KEANE, Manager 


Continental Casualty Company will continue to maintain its 
established branch office at 75 Fulton Street for the writing of 


general casualty lines as well as accident and health coverages. 


Our 
We invite you to 
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Employers’ “Man With the Plan” 
Campaign Launched This Month 


“The Man With the Plan,” biggest 
sales campaign ever organized by the 
Kmployers’ Group, makes its debut this 
month and announcement of the new 
program will be made in full page ad- 
vertisements in Time and American 
Home magazines, as well as messages 


in the insurance trade journals. It is 
explained currently in the “Pioneer, 
house organ of the group, that “The 


Man With the Plan” is the local agent 
in the community, and that the entire 
campaign centers around his services. 
He is being presented to the public as 
“a friend, an advisor, a sound counselor, 
a professional consultant, a specialist in 
insurance protection.” 

“We have all heard it said,” 
Pioneer announcement, “that 
ance business was technical, hard for 
the layman to understand, stodgy, dry- 
as-dust, old fashioned.” The Employers’ 
maintains that its “man with the plan”: 
an analysis plan— is the answer to such 
criticism. Its objective is to adapt mod- 
ern merchandising methods to the in- 
surance business, and describes — its 
analysis plan as “packaged protection” 
which makes insurance service tangible. 

\ complete sales promotion plan has 
heen worked out for the agent based on 
the national advertising including win- 
and counter display cards, special 
direct mail, newspaper ad- 


reads the 
the insur- 


dow 
letterheads, 


C.& S. Executives 


(Continued from Page 34) 


isdiction of the Public and Agency Re 
lations Department, and Mr. Fairchild 
reported that “it has earned the confi- 
dence and approval of the agents and 
all other groups who receive it.” 

associa- 


Discussing activities of the 


tion’s publicity department, Mr. Fair- 
child described as “outstanding” its work 
in connection with the recent poll of 
public opinion on general insurance, 
which was conducted by the American 


Newspaper Publishers Association. In 
addition, the services of this department 
were loaned to the American Legion to 
organize the publicity section of a na- 
tion-wide campaign promoting the sale 
of war bonds for the United States 
Treasury Department under the Legion’s 
sponsorship. This department also is 
aiding in educational campaigns under 
way in states which recently enacted 
safety responsibility bills. 


Claims Bureau Activities 


\s to the Claims Bureau’s work dur- 
ing the past year, the report said that 
the bureau submitted evidence of a crim- 
inal nature against seventy-two persons 
to prosecuting authorities throughout the 
country. Of this number, forty-five 
pleaded guilty, five were convicted after 
trial, and twenty-two were either ac- 
quitted by juries or dismissed by courts. 

The plate glass division, which is part 
of the Claims Bureau, gave constant 
surveillance to malicious plate glass 
breakage, and with the cooperation of 
all related interests, Mr. Fairchild said, 
“improvement has been noted in this sit- 
uation.” By means of bulletins and 
other memoranda, member companies are 
kept informed on all plate glass claims, 
including replacement information for 
than 200 cities. The Index System 
also was busily engaged during the past 
year. 


more 


Mr. Fairchild spoke also of the work 
of the casualty and surety departments. 
He emphasized that an important phase 


vertisements, etc. Each month the full 


page ads will appear in Time and 
American Home. 
Commenting on the new program 


Edward C. Stone, United States manager 
of the Employers’, says: 
Endorsed by E. C. Stone 

“In these days, when because of gaso- 
line rationing and the tire situation 
automobiles are being used less and less 
with the result that our automobile pre- 
miums are decreasing, it is necessary 
for us to become better salesmen of the 
other lines we write. 

“The various forms of insurance, both 
fire and casualty, with which we have tc 
do are largely lines which have to be 
cold. They are not bought, with the 
possible exception of the fire insurance 
policy on the house where the interest 
of the mortgagee has to be protected. 

“The modern way to sell is undoubted- 
lv through the analysis plan. Once we 
can demonstrate to people the need 
there is for them to have particular 
kinds of insurance, the easier is it to 
sell it, and the more likely is it that we 
can make the sale. Asa rule, once it is 


made clear to a man that there is a 
definite need on his part to be pro- 
tected in a certain way, he will take 


the necessary steps to see that he pur- 
chases whatever is necessary to give 
him the needed protection.” 





Duncan Little Has Key Post in 


N. Y. Communications Setup 
Duncan MacD. Little, insurance brok- 
er at 80 Maiden Lane, is giving gen- 
erously of his spare time to civilian de- 
fense work. He is deputy director of 
communications for the 20th Precinct, 
New York City, which embraces the 
area between 59th Street and 86th Street 
on the West Side. Mr. Little was on 
duty the evening of May 5 when the 
Army gave the surprise signal for an 
extensive blackout. Taken completely 
by surprise, he and his staff had more 
than 1,500 A.R.P. workers out on the 
streets in five minutes’ time. Mr. Little 
finds the work absorbing—a challenge 
to one’s alertness and desire to be useful 
during this emergency period. Volun- 
teers for this interesting activity should 
contact Mr. Little. 


Verner R. Willemson, president of 


Sterling Offices of Canada, Itd., with 
headquarters in Toronto, visited New 


York and several other insurance cen- 
ters this week. He is well versed on re- 
insurance matters as is his brother, Paul 
R. Willemson, who is vice-president in 
charge of Sterling Offices, Ltd., New 
York. . 


of the casualty department’s work is to 
keep fully informed about workmen’s 
compensation problems. Considerable 
part of the surety department's time, he 
added, has been spent in working with 
various agencies “to apply the fullest 
extent of surety and fidelity benefits to 
the expedition of the war effort.” 

As to the branch offices of the asso- 
ciation, the general manager reported 
stepped-up activities. Of their work he 
said: “They have their hands on the 
pulse of conditions in their respective 
fields of operation and without this con- 
tact it would be difficult to carry on 
some of our most effective activities.” 
The branch offices are located in San 
wae Chicago and in Washington, 


Redding and Shimberg 
On Personal Liability 


SALE EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 


New Comprehensive Form Called Excel- 
lent “Lead” Line for Agents; 
Questions and Answers 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 10.—Sale of the 
new comprehensive personal liability pol- 
icy is exceeding all expectations, accord- 
ing to Amos E. Redding, assistant secre- 
tary, Aetna Casualty & Surety, and Irv- 
ing L, Shimberg, Syracuse local agent, 
who addressed the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents Convention 
today. Mr. Redding said that in two 
months his company has sold 5,300 poli- 
cies at an average premium of $28 each. 
Figures seen for the third month are 
even more encouraging, he declared. 

The new policy is a combination of res- 
idence, sports and personal acts risks, Mr. 
Redding said. The policy covers the as- 
sured, his wife and children under 21 years 
of age. It relieves assured of all respon- 
sibility for liability for personal injuries 
caused by him, exclusive of certain occu- 
pational risks which may be included by 
payment of an extra premium, 


“Lead” Line for Agents 

This new policy Mr. Redding termed 
an excellent “lead” line for agents. It 
gives them an opportunity to show they 
are alert to new and broader types of 
coverage. 

Mr. Shimberg told how he brought this 
policy to the attention of thirty assureds, 
most of them holding older types of lia- 
bility contracts, and all of them bought 
the new form, with a considerable increase 
in premium to him. He said he finds 
people grateful to be able to secure this 
broad insurance which was heretofore not 
available. 

Mr. Redding, at the conclusion of his 
short address, offered the following ques- 
tions, together with the answers: 

Questions and Answers 

What does a $10 premium buy in the 
wav of a comprehensive personal liability 
policy for the owner of a single house? 
Residence, sports and personal acts lia- 
bility. 

What would be the corresponding pre- 
mium for an assured who lived in a two- 
family residence? $12.50. For an as- 
sured with a residence having an incident- 
al office, private school or studio? $15. 

Does this policy cover the operations 
of a bicycle off the premises? Yes. 

Does it cover claims resulting from ac- 
tivities as an air-raid warden? Yes. 

Is an additional premium required to 
cover a dog on, or away, from the prem- 
ises? No. 

Is an additional premium required to 


cover products liability? No. Grantors 
liability? No. 

How about saddle animals? Rowboats 
with outboard motors, Canoes? Covered. 


Are both the husband and wife insured? 


Yes. Is anyone else covered? Minor 
children. 

How about liability assumed under ,a 
lease? Covered. 


If the assured should loan a hunting 
dog to a friend and the dog while in the 
custody of the friend should attack a 
child and a claim result, would the as- 
sured be covered? Yes. Would the 
friend be covered? Yes, 

Suppose the assured should be given a 
dog, is it necessary to advise the com- 
pany or does the insurance automatically 
attach? Attaches. Would an additional 
premium be necessary? No. 

If the assured should inherit a shore 
cottage would he be covered? Yes, Is 
an additional premium required? Upon 
renewal only. 

What does a $1,000 limit comprehensive 
property damage liability cover cost? $2.50. 

What is the additional charge to cover 
a summer shore or lake cottage? B. I. 
$2.50 and P. D. $1. 

What medical coverage is provided by 
the $10 premium? Only first aid. 


Is it possible to buy premises medical 
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payments similar to medical payments in- 
surance sold to automobile assureds? Yes. 


What are the additional premiums for 
premises medical payments $250 insurance? 
$2.50. $500, $5. $1,000, $7.50. $2,000, $9. 

Suppose two people were injured on thie 
assured’s premises in the same accident. 
Assume the assured carried $500 medical 
payments. Assume bill of each of the 
injured persons was $400—making a total 
of $800. What would the insurance pay? 
$400 on each person. 


If the assured’s wife should fall and 
break her arm would the premises med- 
ical payments cover attach? No. What 
kind of insurance should she carry? Per- 
sonal accident. 

Can the policy be purchased for three 
years? Yes. What would the $10 annual 
premium comprehensive personal liability 
policy cost on a three year basis? 21/4 
times. 

In general what liability does a parent 
have the torts of a minor child? None. 
Only where child is carrying out a parent’s 
order to do something. 

What is the additional premium to in- 
clude a son, 25 years of age, residing witl 
the assured? $3. 

Can the glass breakage coverage be ad- 
ed to the comprehensive personal liability ’ 
Yes. What is the cost? $2. 

Can golfer’s equipment coverage be 
added? Yes. What is the price for $200 
family coverage? $1.60, 

Does the $10 premium cover claims re- 
sulting from injuries to employes, suc 
as cooks, maids, etc.? No. 

Can coverage be provided for occty.: 
tional pursuits of the assured? Yes. 

Can the coverage be changed from 
“caused by accident” to an “accidental’: 


sustained” basis? Yes, for $1. 
Is a cemetery lot covered without 
charge? Yes. Vacant land? Yes. 


Suppose the assured should have a c 
tractor construct a new home for hi 
Would he need an owner’s protective pc 
icy? No. Another residence liability p« 
icy? No. Would there be an additior 
premium under the comprehensive perso 
al liability policy? No. 

Suppose two sisters own the propet 
together, do both receive the same co! 
prehensive policy coverage? No. H: 
could identical coverage be afforded? | 
$3 additional premium. 

Are garages away from premises co’ 
ered? Yes, 
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Of 3D Policy; 


uinn Gives Causes of Erratic Sales 


Looks at its Future 


Part II 


Last week The Eastern Underwriter reviewed the first portion of a recent address 
on the 3D or comprehensive dishonesty, disappearance and destruction policy delivered 


before 


iy the second section of the address, 
policy and Mr. Quinn's 
and simpler contract. 


How is the 3D selling? Well, it has 
not gone over like a house afire and it 
las not been a total flop, either. Imme- 

itely following its advent into the pro- 
field, sales results were disap- 
pointing. The curve has gradually swung 
upward, however, and recent figures in- 
dicate that to date about 900 insureds 
have been quoted on 3D coverage and 
that about 
ported issued; 
tional unreported policies may have been 
issued, bringing up this total. 

It is significant that more than half 
the policies were written by one com- 
pany. The balance were written chiefly 
by two companies, leaving a small residue 

be divided among all the remaining 
member companies. One of the latter 
two companies has not sold an impres- 
sive number of 3D policies, but has real- 
ized a respectable premium volume on 
the class; three risks in this particular 
company produce aggregate premiums in 
excess of $100,000. Sales of the new 
policy in New York City have been neg- 
ligible. One of the three companies just 
mentioned reports that its Buffalo of- 
fice has sold more 3D policies than all 


luc tion 


325 policies have been re- 


it is possible that addi- 


that company’s country-wide sales com- 
bined. 
Erratic Sales Record 

| give this quick breakdown for one 
purpose—to show that the 3D can be 
sold. It is apparently, however, not too 
easy to sell and it may be interesting to 
attempt a list and analysis of the reasons 
for this erratic sales record. 

In the first place, the attributes of a 
successful 3D salesman embrace a more 
or less fluent knowledge of fidelity and 
burglary insurance, a combination not 
frequently found in one individual. Sec- 
ondly, the rules require that the insured 
sign a letter in duplicate stating the 
pre sent insurance coverage and carriers; 
the letter is addressed to the company 
procuring the quotation and is submit- 
ted to the respective bureaus together 
with the application and supplemental 
application containing appropriate data. 
The bureaus then issue a quotation. 

All of which sounds very complicated 
and difficult and doubtless frightens 
many producers away from the 3D. A 
moment’s study of the matter, however, 
places it in a different light. The dupli- 
cate letter to be signed by the insured is 
simply a form letter and can usually be 
completed by the producer at little or 
no inconvenience to the insured. The 
letter is, of course, a protection to present 
carriers, asuming that the separate cov- 
crages ofa particular insured are issued 
by different companies. 

company seeking a quotation on a 
3D is obliged through the medium of the 
letter to place present carriers and their 
respective producers on record that their 
business is being solicited. And the data 
required in the applic ation is no more 
than that required in connection with the 
issuance of separate bonds and policies. 
The fact that it is done all in one dose 
instead of a teaspoonful at a time may 
‘lave some bearing but small justification 
in regard to the indifference of many pro- 
ducers. The fact that agents are known 
to show more interest in company and 


the Surety Claim Men’s Forum of New York. 
the origin and development of the policy and described its insuring clauses. 
verbatim, 
predictions that its ultimate, evolution will result in a@ broader 


Mr. Quinn traced 
Subjoined 
of the 


In that section, 


dealing with the erratic sales 


bureau detail than brokers may account 
in part for the fact that this form has 
not sold well in New York City. 

“Lot of Rigmarole” 

At first blush it does seem like a lot 
of rigmarole and certainly there is no 
other form of insurance written at bu- 
reau rates where the insured has to first 
register with two bureaus and then wait 
for a quotation to be authorized by these 
bureaus. } 

A third reason respecting erratic sales 
deals with the underwriting requirements 
that have been built up around the 3D. 
As already stated, the text of the con- 
tract (Insuring Agreements II and III) 
is liberal enough to encourage a sub- 
stantial moral hazard. In addition to 
this the physical hazard may be con- 
siderable, i.e., in respect to the disap- 
pearance of money in a concern handling 
large quantities of money like a depart- 
ment store. In general, companies who 
did not write the money and securities 
policy freely, show little enthusiasm over 
the 3D. All departments of a company 
—the fidelity and forgery and burglary— 
must concur on the underwriting of a 
risk under a 3D and this is not always 
asy. 

Many producers and their insureds 
never heard of “all risk” cover on money 
and securities before the advent of the 
3D’ and, trying to place coverage there- 
under were surprised at a declination. 
Then, most underwriters want a large 
cover under insuring Agreement I with 
amounts of cover proportionately scaled 
down on the other agreements. A typi- 
cally desirable set-up would be, for ex- 
ample: 


Insuring Agreement I—$100,000 


II— 75,000 
III— 10,000 
IV— 30,000 


Insureds seeking large cover on II and 
III and little or nothing on I, of course, 
seldom end up with a 3D. 


Restrictive Requirements 


The fourth reason is perhaps the re- 
strictive requirements on the policy lim- 
its with respect to minimum amounts 
and premiums on each insuring agree- 
ment. The drafting committee original- 
ly argued for a minimum penal sum of 
$100,000 on Agreement I. When promul- 
gated this had been reduced to $25,000. 
It was then compulsory to carry this 
agreement. Since then I has become 
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optional and if carried, the minimum is 
$10,000 or the same as a primary com- 
mercial blanket bond. Minimum pre- 
mium requirements on II and III have 
been substantially reduced. V—forgery 
—remains the same, at $25,000. 

Other reasons have been advanced: 
for example, that only insureds now car- 
rying separate contracts on cover com- 
parable to four or five of the agree- 
ments are interested in the 3D. 

Some underwriters do not think that 
Insuring Agreement I compares favor- 
ably in cover with the primary commer- 
cial blanket bond for reasons given above 
and sell this bond separately to supple- 
ment II, III, IV and V on the 3D. 
Again, because of the direct and conse- 
quential loss wording of the 3D a sep- 
arate forgery bond is favored as against 
V. These last two conceptions strip the 


3D to Insuring Agreements II, III and 
IV. As stated before, IV is seldom 
purchased. That leaves I] and III. Some 


underwriters prefer to sell a money and 
securities policy instead of a 3D under 
these circumstances. And so on. 


Several Schools of Thought 


About the only thing clear is that 
there are several schools of thought and 
that no very sharp line of demarcation 
separates them. A disinterested and ab- 
stract observation might associate this 
array of reasons with the 325 3D’s that 


have been sold, and conclude the score 
is not too bad. 

The experience on the 3D has nat- 
urally been watched with some interest. 
Sut, as is often the case with a new 
mixture in the test tube, nothing hap- 
pens. To date losses under the various 


insurance agreements have been no dif- 
ferent than losses under the respective 
parent contracts. If certain integral 
parts of the 3D language are broader 
than the original contracts, as outlined 
above, the loss ratio does not reflect it. 
Only in one respect have losses’ in- 
creased and that is where a particular 
insured may have bought more kinds of 
cover than were previously carried un- 
der separate contracts. As this situa- 
tion would increase the premium in ac- 
cord with the increased exposure, the 
loss ratio theoretically should remain 
constant. 

A minor factor conducive to more pre- 
cise rate data, however, has developed 
in the check now provided the under- 
writer between Insuring Agreements I 
and III on the number and types of cer- 
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tain employes, for example, custodians ; 
such check has not been practicable un- 
der the issuance of individual contracts 
when written by separate departments. 


Future of 3D 


What does the future hold for the 
3D? The answer to this question may 
be best approached if we understand first 
of all that in the beginning the idea 
was to devise a “bankers blanket bond” 
for business concerns and the inability 
to turn out such a form resulted in a 
compromise or the 3D. It is my _ per- 
sonal opinion that the present Compre- 
hensive 3D policy is a temporary and 
one might almost say, under the condi- 
tions—an emergency step to a broader 
and more simple contract in this impor 
tant field. 

It may be useful to search some of the 
background on which this prediction is 
based. When still in the embryo there 
was much drafting committee discussion 
as to whether to blanket the whole pol- 
icy in a single amount (like a bankers 
blanket bond) or to schedule the 
amounts on an optional and divided coy- 
er basis. 

The latter method was, of 
adopted but there is, | believe, 
some agitation for the application of 
such blanket feature to the money and 
securities all risk policy. Rating com- 
plications probably obscure the pros- 
pects of immediate progress in this di- 
rection but at least the wind has begun 
to blow. 


course, 
right now 


Mercantile Open Stock 


The original committee spent a great 
deal of time on the subject of including 
regular mercantile open burglary 
insurance cover in the policy. Obvious- 
ly, in many business concerns merchan- 
dise offers a greater exposure 
this kind than money and securities, and 
if the 3D were to parallel the BBB, cover 
of this character assumed prime impor- 
tance. However, inclusion of mercantile 
open stock in the new policy, the draft 
of which had already haw 96 venerable 


' 
stocK 


to loss of 


proportions, was at once involved and 
difficult. 
Here was a cover in language and 


practice a far cry from the essential 


money and securities coverage of the 
3D, for example, in respect to the me- 
chanics of the coinsurance clause, and it 


was finally conceded, in the name of 
simplicity and to escape excessive word- 
age, to leave it out altogether. This was 
unfortunate but seemingly unavoidable. 
Mercantile open stock cover is therefore 
not available under the present 3D and 
if desired it must be purchased under a 
separate contract. 

And how about property other than 
money and securities in transit? Again, 
why are not commercial concerns en- 
titled to protection similar to that of 
financial concerns, even though the type 
of property may differ fundamentally. 
Take for example a vanload of nylon, 
worth a small fortune. Or steel watch- 
springs, worth more than their weight 
in gold. Or a salesman’s samples. All 
risk cover on property of a miscellane 
ous character, while off the premises, 1s 
needed to round out a true comprehen 
sive policy, but at present insurance law 
does not permit a casualty company to 
against other than specified per- 


insure 
ils on property other than money and 
securities while off the premises. 
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Money and Securities 
Coverage Interpreted 


WDC AUTHORIZES GROUP MEMO 


Answers Ouations « on iene of Loss, 
Requirements and Subrogation 
and Salvage 


and Securities War Dam- 
John Street, New York 
has issued an interpretitive memor- 
War 


assistance of 


The Money 
ave Group, 111 
City, 
andum authorized by the Damage 
Corporation for the pros 


jective purchasers of the money and 


securities coverage. 
The paragraphs of WDC Form No. 1 
(i), captioned “amount of loss”, “re 


quirements in case of loss” and “subro 


vation and salvage,” the memo says, 
have been subjects of numerous ques- 
tions. Applicants for this policy want 


to know the effects of these paragraphs 
prior to purchase of policies, the memo 
says, to determine whether it is advisa- 
ble to obtain insurance to full value or 
whether less insurance will be adequate. 


Questions are concerned largely with 
the effect of these paragraphs in con- 
nection with a loss which could have 


been covered by an amount of insurance 
under the applicable form but on which 
no coverage was requested or the 
amount of insurance under the applica- 
ble form but on which no coverage was 
requested or the amount is not sufficient 
to reimburse the insured in full for his 
loss. Following ts the body of the mem 
orandum: 


Must Furnish vempweiid 


Under the paragraph “requirements 
in case of loss” the insured is obligated 
to “furnish a complete inventory of the 
damaged or destroyed money and securi- 
ties.” This provision in itself is un- 
limited but it must be considered in con- 
nection with the insurance afforded by 
the policy, i.e., “direct loss through dam- 
age to or destruction of the money and 
securities covered hereunder and owned 
by the insured or held by the insured in 
any capacity, which may result from 
enemy attack, including any action taken 
by the military, naval or air forces of 
the United States in resisting enemy 
attack” and also in connection with that 
part of the subrogation and salvage 
clause which provides that “Upon pay- 
ment hereunder on account of any loss, 
the corporation may require from the 
insured an assignment of all its rights, 
title and interest in and to the money 
and securities concerned in such loss.” 

It is intended under these provisions 
that the insured shall furnish a complete 
inventory of all damaged or destroyed 
money and securities for which recovery, 
in whole or in part, may be made under 
the policy. It is not intended that the 
insured shall furnish an inventory of 
damaged or destroyed money or securi- 
ties for the loss of which the insured has 
not requested any coverage under the 
form of coverage applicable to such loss. 

Subrogation and Salvage 

In like manner since the subrogation 
and salvage clause states “Upon payment 
hereunder on account of any loss” and 
since only a loss which is recoverable 
under the policy in accordance with the 
form of coverage ee by the in- 
sured, may be paid, it is intended that 
the assignment ody may be required 
by the WDC under the subrogation and 
salvage clause shall be limited to an 
assignment of damaged or destroyed 
money and securities for which recovery, 
in whole or in part, may be made under 
the policy. For example, an insured ob- 
tains only Coverage A on securities in 
the preferred vault located at its head 
office. 

The insured must furnish a complete 
inventory of all securities contained in 
such preferred vault which are damaged 
or destroyed by enemy attack, including 
any action taken by the military, naval 
or air forces of the United States in 
resisting enemy attack, even though the 
value of such securities is in excess of 


the amount of insurance covering the 
damage or destruction of such securities. 
Further, under the subrogation and sal- 
vage clause the WDC may require an 
assignment of all such securities. In this 
example it would not be necessary for 
the insured to furnish an inventory of 
nor could the WDC require an assign- 
ment of any securities which were not 
damaged or destroyed by enemy attack, 
etc., or which were outside of the pre- 
ferred vault designated. 

In the event that WDC elects to re- 
quire an assignment from the insured of 
money and securities damaged or de- 
stroyed, it is intended that WDC will 
exert reasonable and diligent efforts to 
recover salvage. Any salvage recovered 
less the expense of making it shall be 
paid first to the insured until the insured 
has been made whole to the extent that 
the insured has furnished an inventory 
of the damaged or destroyed money and 
required by the paragraph 
‘requirement in case of loss’ 
forth. 


securities 
captioned ‘ 
as hereinbefore set 


Loss Settlements 


In the settlement of a loss under WDC 
Form No. 1 (a) it is necessary to con- 
sider the paragraph captioned ‘amount 
which provides in part that the 
reserves the right to re- 

such money and _ securi- 
intended that WDC shall 
elect either to pay, on account of any 
loss recoverable in whole or in part 
under the policy, a sum not exceeding 
the amount of insurance carried under 
the form of coverage which affords in- 
surance against such loss or to replace 
in kind the money or securities covered 
under the policy and concerned in such 
loss. The particular circumstances in- 
volved in each case will be considered 
in order to determine whether the in- 
sured will be paid a sum of money in 
settlement of the liability under the pol- 
icy or whether the money and securities 
damaged or destroyed will be replaced 
in kind in settlement of the liability un- 
der the policy. 

It is intended that WDC will elect 
to replace in kind only when it can 
replace in kind all the money and secur- 
ities concerned in such loss or when the 
cost of replacing in kind such money 
and securities and the payment of the 
balance of such loss to the insured will 
be less than the amount of insurance 
carried under the applicable form of 
coverage. In the event of an excess 
loss over the amount of insurance ob- 
tained by the insured covering such loss 
and on election of WDC to replace in 
kind, it is intended that WDC will re- 
place all the damaged or destroyed mon- 
ey and securities covered for any amount 
under a form of coverage which affords 
insurance against such loss even though 
the value of such money and securities 
is in excess of the amount of insurance 
carried under such coverage. 


ot loss” 
“Corporation 
place in kind 
ties.” It is 





E. G. LOWRY, JR. RESIGNS 


Leaves Senior Vice Presidency of Mary- 
land Casualty to Join E. R. Squibb 
& Sons As Treasurer 

Edward G. Lowry, Jr., senior vice 
president of Maryland Casualty, has 
resigned to accept the post of treasurer 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons in New York 
City. Mr. Low ry has been an officer of 
the Maryland since 1934; served as vice 
president and special counsel at first and 
later became general counsel. In March, 
1942, he was named senior vice presi- 
dent. A member of the company’s 
board of directors since 1939, he has also 
served on its executive committee since 
1942, His resignation was announced 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors, and no successor to him has 
been named. 

Before joining the Maryland Casualty 
Mr. Lowry was special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He had previously done 
legal work for the R. F. C. and was 
active in its bank reorganization work. 

3efore going to Washington he prac- 
ticed law in Boston. 





° ” 
est in (A. : 


Robert L. Jones, dean of New York 
life insurance men, met us on John 
Street, passed a bouquet in the direction 
of this column and then asked us where 
we steal our jokes. And that was fun- 
nier than he thought. 

— oe 

And, incidentally, Robert L. Jones, as 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, built the treasury of 
that organization during the lean de- 
pression years, and did a job which in 
our opinion will never be matched. A 
great fellow with a grand sensayuma. 

“ae eS 

Speaking of Victory Gardens (and who 
isn’t ?), Carstairs says, “When you gotta 
grow, you gotta grow.” 

x oe. oe 

Miami insurance brokers have a likely 
prospect in R. Cassidy, who recently 
wrote to us to say his little girl needs 
an accident policy. A neighbor’s child 
volunteered to show her how to use a 
baseball bat, and she forgot to duck. 
Father and child are now doing nicely. 

7. oe 

“Ike” Marcosson, Satevepost’s war 
correspondent, recently touched on the 
timeliness of the claims for God’s allegi- 
ance by the rival armies in Europe who 
were invoking His aid in every crisis. 
He recited this poem: 





God heard the embattled nations sing 
“Gott Strafe England” and “God save 
the King’; 

God this, God that; 
See, 
“Good God!” said God, 
out ‘for me!” 
x Ok Ok 
Imerson once said: “Our knowledge 
is the amassed thought and experience 
of innumerable minds.” 
x ok Ok 
“A bird in the 
manners. 


God on every hand 


“my work’s cut 


hand” is bad table 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





“Old Grads” of N.Y. Board of 
Trade Welcomed by Dull 


Floyd N. Dull, 
of Continental Casualty, had a grand time 
the evening of May 4 in presiding at a 
dinner of the New York Board of Trade 
in Hotel Roosevelt at which old directors 
of the board were specially invited guests. 
Several of them are insurance men 
Scott KR, Benjamin, an agent of the Trav- 
elers; L. Gustam Moses, formerly of the 
insurance agency of Gerry & Guthrie and 
now president of 111 John St. Corpora- 
tion, and J. Stoddard Johnston, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

President Dull was particularly pleased 
to introduce Jesse Hopkins, more than 
80 years old, who is one of the oldest ex- 
directors and still active as head of the 
drug and chemical firm of J. L. Hopkins 
& Co. Mr. Hopkins was the first president 
of the Drug & Chemical Club and he re- 
called that the day it opened up he and 
his vice president moved in the furniture 
and washed the windows. The “old grads,” 
as Mr. Dull called the special guests, num- 
bered sixteen in all. Two who could not 
attend were M. L. Jenks, American Surety 
vice president, and John S, Turn, retired 
vice president of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, Said Mr. Dull: “The board 
has gained a great deal in having our hon- 
ored old directors with us on this occa- 
sion,” 

The Board of Trade is showing a healthy 
growth, having 900 in its membership to- 
day. Probably its largest section is that 
on Latin-America, which group has a 
well defined good neighbor policy. The 
insurance section is growing rapidly, 


Eastern vice president 





and among its officers and ex-chairmen 
who attended this meeting were J. J. Ma- 


COURT DECIDES FOR WAITRESS 


Florida Judge Says Injuries from Neck 
Manipulation to Cure Crick Aros: 
Out of Employment 

Mrs. Bulah Heims, a waitress i: a 
Stone & Brady restaurant at Mia: 
Fla., came to work with a crick in hae 
neck. The night manager tried to cure 
the crick with snapping and twisting of 
the neck, inflicting what proved to be 
serious injuries of neck and spine. 

Suit for benefits from employment in- 
surance was resisted by the restaurant, 
joined by the State Industrial Commis 
sion and the company carrying ihe 
workmen’s compensation. The — local 
court ruled that the woman was en- 
titled to $12 a week and the Supreme 
Court affirmed. 

The restaurant and associates con- 
tended that the injury did not arise in 
the course of employe’s duties but from 
unauthorized acts of a volunteer. Su- 
preme Court Justice Roy Chapman lield 
that injuries “arose out of and in the 
course of Mrs. Heim’s employment.” 


Quinn on 3D Policy 


(Continued from Page 37) 


stricted variety of property, why should 
not Il and Ill do the same? Progress- 
ive revision of insurance law and mod- 
ern concepts of underwriting may grad- 
ually move toward this goal. 

Another cover often of value to a large 
commercial house is that against loss 
through handling, etc., securities which 
later turn out to be defective in title 
or other respect. This cover is, of course, 
available under the securities bonds and 
has been included in Clause E of the 
bankers blanket bonds. Here again is 
coverage that may ultimately find its way 
into the 3D, thus providing practically 
all-round protection on securities in ad- 
dition to the physical all-risk now pro- 
vided. 

The last few years have seen a very 
definite trend in-the casualty and surety 
field toward more and more liberal con- 
tracts, with comprehensive cover at the 
focal point. Exactly what this trend 
may do to the 3D is anybody’s guess, 
but it is certain that its evolution will 
be interesting to watch. 


‘arm A. & H. Policy 


(Continued from Page 35) 





his state where he can obtain a policy. 
Because these policies are to be limited 
to those enrolled in the Volunteer Corps 
there will be no conflict of existing 
policies of insurance companies sold to 
farmers and farm laborers. 

The policy will be issued for a term 
of three months at a premium of 4. 
The backbone of the coverage is the 
250 blanket medical reimbursement 
feature which includes hospitalization, 
nurses fees, doctor bills and surgical 
expense. An amount of $500 is pro- 
vided for loss of life and $1,000 and 
proportionate amounts for dismember- 
ments and loss of sight. The only ex- 
ceptions in the coverage are in connec- 
tion with military or naval service or 
while the insured is outside the United 
States. Standard Provisions from 1 10 
15, inclusive, apply. 

Because of the fact that the Volunteer 
Corps will be subjected to the hazaris 
of farm work within the next few weeks, 
it is important that all companies set 1) 
the machinery for handling this business 
without delay. The conference office, 
although burdened down with a heavy) 
load of detail, is in a position to tak« 
care of inquiries which might deal wii! 
matters which may not have been co\ 
ered in the invitation. 





grath, Chubb & Son; G. F. Michelse: 
Hall & Henshaw; Arthur Snyder of 
M. Best Co.; McKell, Americ: 
Surety and New York Casualty, and J. ! 
Lewis, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

Looking ahead, the Board of Trade 
setting up a reserve fund for future cot 
tingencies. 
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RIGHT IN YOUR neighborhood ... just a 
few seconds from your home by phone... 
you will find The Man with the Plan. 


And who is this man? . .. and what is his 
plan? ...and why should it interest you? 
Briefly and simply, this: ... 


This man is The Employers’ Group Man... 
your local agent or broker of three of the 
most progressive casualty and fire insurance 
companies in America . . . a specialist in 
planning the best insurance protection for 
your home at the lowest possible cost. 


* oe 


At your leisure... and without any obliga- 
tion to you...he sits down and discusses 
all phases of your insurance. He shows how 
to determine the exact value of everything 
in your home. He goes over your present 


THIS FREE SERVICE FROM 


(hee ll with he F bere 


WILL HELP PROTECT YOUR HOME 


insurance policies...analyzes them 
thoroughly. Then he gives you, absolutely 
free, an attractive, compact book that con- 
tains a complete record of your insurance 
... your coverages, premiums, expiration 
dates ... plus good, sound recommenda- 
tions for changes that will provide better 
protection for you. 
* * * 


Right now, when the protection and secu- 
rity of homes are of vital importance... 
now, when changing conditions are out- 
dating many insurance coverages ... it will 
pay you well to talk with The Man with 
the Plan. 


Remember, it will cost you nothing for 
his analysis. Call him today. If you don’t 
know his name and address, write to us 








and we'll gladly tell you who he is. 





tga ae 


If the war has caused a family shake- 
up in your home... 

If you have changed your occupa- 
tion or job... 


If you have not made a new inven- 
tory of your possessions... 


If your insurance has not been re- 
cently analyzed thoroughly... 


If you want to be sure your home, 
your income, and your savings are 
properly protected... 

Get in touch with The Man with the 
Plan, now. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP MAN IS 


Jhee When 





THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
N10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. (*° THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





° AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 
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Prisoner of War! 


HOME destroyed by fire can keep 


a valuable man from vital work. 








This helps the enemy as definitely as 





though the worker were thrown, tem- 


porarily, into a Nazi concentration camp. 





So you can help your country when you 
make sure that your clients have sufficient 
protection to meet quickly the prob- 
lems a fire may bring. Adequate pro- 
tection helps keep men at work. 


* 





Providing the additional protection necessary 


to meet steadily increasing replacement 
costs is an important wartime service of 
National Fire Group agents and fieldmen. Wag 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD © wECHANICS S TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK ® TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HAVE YOU SEEN TO IT THAT EVERYBODY YOU KNOW IS FAMILIAR WITH WAR 


DAMAGE INSURANCE... WHAT IT COVERS AND WHAT IT COSTS? YOU SHOULD! 
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